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cc es out a little way from the city and behold the 

new city... where disease is regarded philo- 
sophically, misfortune considered blessed, and compas- 
sion put to the test.” With these words Bishop Gregory 
of Nazianzus urged residents of Cappadocian Caesarea 
to appreciate the philanthropic institution that their 
late bishop, Basil (330-379), had built about a decade 
earlier (ca. 372) not far beyond their city walls.! To 
judge from a letter written by Basil during its con- 
struction (ep. 94, discussed below), some in Caesarea 
had initially opposed his project. Nevertheless, thanks 
partly to a gift of land bestowed by Emperor Valens, 
the institution not only survived its founder but con- 
tinued to operate at least into the middle of the fifth 
century, if not longer. By then it had become known 
both near and far simply as Basil’s Place: “the Basilias, 
a most celebrated refuge for ptochoi.”* Though no trace 


1 Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 43.63.1; J. Bernardi, ed., Grégoire 
de Nazianze: Discours 42-43, SC 384 (Paris, 1992), 262: “thy Kat- 
viv TOMY... eV @ voo0s drrocodeitat kal cvuugopa uaxapiletat Kat TO 
ovpmabes Soxtucleta” (see 27-28 for date). Basil describes his facility 
as “near Caesarea” (nAyatov Katoupetas, ep. 150.3, in Y. Courtonne, 
ed., Saint Basile: Lettres, vol. 2 (Paris, 1961], 74). The traditional date 
for its completion (ca. 372) is discussed below. 


2 Sozomen, Church History 6.34.9; J. Bidez and G. C. Hansen, 
eds., Sozoméne: Histoire ecclésiastique, SC 495 (Paris, 2005), 432: 
“Bactherddoc, 6 TIWYaV sot emlgnUdTatTov Kataywytov.” Cf. 
Firmus of Caesarea, ep. 43. Many scholars (including myself) have 
taken Sozomen’s genitive form (Basileiados) as the proper name 
of the facility, but the nominative (Basileias/Basilias) is correct, 
as observed by R. van Dam, “Governors of Cappadocia during the 
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of it remains today, the Basilias evidently inspired 
similar facilities “for ptochoi” in early Byzantium.? It 
offers a unique focal point for exploring what Christian 
philanthropia, ptochoi, and ptocheia (conventionally 
translated as “philanthropy,” “the destitute poor,” and 
“poverty” or “destitution”) meant in this early Byzan- 
tine context. 


Fourth Century,” Medieval Prosopography 17 (1996): 54n7o. I thank 
Anthony Kaldellis for confirming this. On the opposition revealed 
by the apologetic tone of Basil’s ep. 9.4, see R. Finn, Almsgiving in the 
Later Roman Empire: Christian Promotion and Practice (313-450) 
(Oxford, 2006), 228-29. On Valens’s gift, see below, pp. 34-35. 

3 Although the Basilias has been assumed to have served as a 
model for other institutions, the only known replica is the monas- 
tic complex founded outside Jerusalem in the late sth century by 
the Cappadocian monk Theodosius the Cenobiarch (d. ca. 529): see 
D. Chitty, The Desert a City: An Introduction to the Study of Egyptian 
and Palestinian Monasticism (Oxford, 1966), 109. However, the 
description of this complex written by Theodore of Petra should 
not be taken as a guide for reconstructing the earlier institution, 
because it seems to have been considerably larger (e.g., it included 
three churches where Basil’s had only one) and aimed to accommo- 
date a wider range of people. It has also been proposed that mod- 
ern Kayseri, located about two miles away from the site of ancient 
Caesarea Mazaka, developed around the Basilias in medieval times: 
W. M. Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire before AD 170 
(London, 1904), 464, and G. Bernardakis, “Notes sur la topogra- 
phie de Césarée de Cappadoce,” EO 11 (1908): 25. But this hypothesis 
has not been confirmed by archaeology and is potentially mislead- 
ing, since it presupposes that the Basilias was built on a sufficiently 
large and permanent scale to attract resettlement. 
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Indeed, more authors mention or describe Basil’s 
Basilias than any other philanthropic institution of the 
period. This makes it not only the best-documented 
but also, seemingly, the best-known Christian founda- 
tion of antiquity. Even if none of it can be seen today 
the Basilias offers an unparalleled landmark for mod- 
ern historians studying the emergence of Christian 
philanthropic institutions in general and of hospi- 
tals in particular. Such studies tend to have two com- 
mon features. First, while acknowledging that Basil’s 
facility only qualifies as a hospital in the most rudimen- 
tary, general sense (i.e., a place where sick people stayed 
overnight), most nevertheless use this modern para- 
digm to conceptualize its original purpose, no matter 
how misleading that paradigm might be. Second, fol- 
lowing Gregory of Nazianzus’s lead, most have recon- 
structed the physical structure and philanthropic scope 
of the institution in the most expansive terms possible. 
Basil’s Place has been envisioned as a “Vatican outside 
the city walls,” a “city in itself, with streets of houses,” 
as a “whole range of buildings for the care of the sick 
and the destitute, and for distribution of surplus food 
for those in need,” as a “multipurpose institution that 
besides providing care for the sick and poor, also pro- 
vided rooms for lepers, travellers, and others,” and as 
a “charitable multiplex... nothing if not ambitious.”* 
One historian specifies that “the charitable activities 
of Basil’s hospital may be divided into six main areas 
of activity: care for the poor, strangers and homeless, 
orphans, elderly or infirm, lepers, and the sick,” con- 
cluding with the summation, “none of these traditional 
Christian enterprises... had been undertaken on such 
a grand scale as in Basil’s institution.”® 


4 R.van Dam, Becoming Christian: The Conversion of Roman 
Cappadocia (Philadelphia, 2003), 95;J.H. W. G. Liebeschutz, Antioch: 
City and Imperial Administration in the Later Roman Empire 
(Oxford, 1972), 240; P. Rousseau, Basil of Caesarea, Transformation 
of the Classical Heritage 20 (Berkeley, 1994), 139; N. Allen, “Hospice 
to Hospital in the Near East: An Instance of Continuity and Change 
in Late Antiquity,” Bulletin of the History of Medicine 64 (1990): 
449-50; P. Horden, “Poverty, Charity, and the Invention of the 
Hospital,” in The Oxford Handbook of Late Antiquity, ed. S. Johnson 
(Oxford, 2012), 716-17. See also S. Scicolone, “Basilio e la sua orga- 
nizzazione dell’ attivita assistenziale a Cesarea,” Civilta classica e cri- 
stiana 3 (1982): 354-55; T. S. Miller, The Birth of the Hospital in the 
Byzantine Empire, 2nd ed. (Baltimore, 1997), 86; P. Brown, Poverty 
and Leadership in the Later Roman Empire (Hanover, NH, 2002), 3s. 
5 A. T. Crislip, “Monastic Health Care and the Late Antique 
Hospital,” in Holistic Healing in Byzantium, ed. J. T. Chirban 


Almostall of this is a fantasy. While early Byzantine 
testimony makes clear that the physical structure of the 
Basilias did include some impressively large buildings, 
it also makes clear that these buildings, and the insti- 
tution as a whole, were constructed to accommodate a 
much more limited range of people and services than 
historians have hitherto allowed. In the following pages 
I claim that Basil’s institution was founded neither as a 
general hospital nor asa charitable multiplex, but instead 
as a kind of monastic leprosarium where monks and 
lepers were sequestered together, each supporting the 
other. Of course previous studies—although not all— 
have recognized that the Basilias received and treated 
lepers.° Yet none have argued, as I do here, that lepers 
were the central and perhaps sole object of its medical 
and philanthropic care. To be sure, this runs contrary 
to the conceptualization of the Basilias as a charitable 
establishment meant to serve sick or destitute people in 
general. But it is the only conclusion substantiated by 
evidence and possibly makes Basil’s project even more 
innovative and audacious than previously imagined. 

In addition to establishing the true nature of this 
institution, my purpose here is to clarify the ideologi- 
cal rationales behind it. While this is not the place to 
explore all of its possible theological underpinnings, it 
is necessary to discuss certain ideas that seem most per- 
tinent to Basil’s project both to explain its origins and 
to reframe our understanding of his motivation. Many 
historians have assumed that Basil founded his Basilias 
as a practical response to humanitarian crises that arose 
in Cappadocia during his lifetime due to a sudden 


(Brookline, MA, 2010), 101; cf. id., From Monastery to Hospital: 
Christian Monasticism and the Transformation of Health Care in 
Late Antiquity (Ann Arbor, MI, 2005), 105-20. 

6 Intheir monograph on leprosy in Byzantium Miller and Nesbitt 
identify the Basilias as a leper asylum, but insist that it treated other 
patients as well (as a “leprosarium and hospital”): T. S. Miller and 
J. W. Nesbitt, Walking Corpses: Leprosy in Byzantium and the 
Medieval West (Ithaca and London, 2014), 30, 90. This enabled 
Petros Bouras-Vallianatos to assert in the Bryn Mawr Classical 
Review (2015.01.26) that “evidence for... specialist leper asylums is 
scanty” in this period. To the contrary, the Basilias provides exactly 
such evidence. Most scholars recognize that the Basilias treated 
lepers. However the possibility was dismissed by J. Bernardi, La 
prédication des péres Cappadociens: Le prédicateur et son auditoire 
(Montpelier, 1968), 283 (“La Basiliade accueillait-elle les lépreux? 
Nous n’en savons rien”), prompting a concerted rebuttal from 
B. Gain, LE glise de Cappadoce au IV° siecle d ‘apres la correspondance 
de Basle de Césarée (330-379), OCA 225 (Rome, 1985), 279n36. 
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outbreak of famine, leprosy, or both. Such hypotheses 
cannot be dismissed: a famine did strike Cappadocia 
at some point before the construction of the Basilias, 
and we know that other Christian authorities not only 
noticed the plight of lepers in fourth-century Asia 
Minor but also, like Basil, took steps to house them. 
Nonetheless in the second half of this essay I will chal- 
lenge the historical relevance and veracity of these 
crises, contending instead that the impetus behind 
Basil’s project was primarily ideological. As is well 
known, the Gospels give Christian leaders a mandate 
to “heal the sick, cleanse lepers, raise the dead, and cast 
out demons” (Matthew 10:8; cf. Matthew 8:1-4, Mark 
1:4-42, and Luke 5:13 and 17:11-19). I argue, however, 
that Basil was more demonstrably moved by a desire to 
appropriate the ancient ideal of philanthropia and ame- 
liorate the state of ptocheia. For him this concern was 
not only evangelical and episcopal but also monastic 
and personal. 


Ptocheia and Philanthropia 
in Christian Cappadocia 


At first this might seem to be saying nothing new. Many 
historians have explored the ideological significance of 
philanthropy, poverty, and “the poor” for bishops seek- 
ing to promote justice or gain power in the late Roman 
Empire, with the Cappadocians often taking center 
stage.’ But revisiting Basil’s project offers us an oppor- 
tunity to reexamine what these concepts—especially 
ptocheia—meant to him and his colleagues. While it 
has become customary to equate the notion of ptocheia 
with an abject state of material destitution and philan- 
thropia with the extension of care or kindness to the 
destitute poor, I will show that the Cappadocians had 
a more nuanced understanding of both. To them pto- 
cheia meant not so much a state of material destitution 
(though it often meant that, too) as a loss of worldly 
prosperity, and philanthropia was not so much extend- 
ing kindness to destitute poor people (though it often 


7  Ingeneral, Brown, Poverty and Leadership, and idem, Power and 
Persuasion in Late Antiquity: Towards a Christian Empire (Madison, 
WI, 1992); for the Cappadocians, B. E. Daley, “Building a New 
City: The Cappadocian Fathers and the Rhetoric of Philanthropy,” 
JEChrSt 7, no. 3 (1999): 431-61, S. R. Holman, “The Entitled Poor: 
Human Rights Language in the Cappadocians,” Pro Ecclesia 9 
(2000): 476-89, and eadem, The Hungry Are Dying: Beggars and 
Bishops in Roman Cappadocia (Oxford, 2001). 
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meant that, too), as extending it to people who did not 
seem at first to deserve it. I maintain that lepers became 
the charitable focus of Basil’s institution because they 
represented one of the most dramatic symbols of pto- 
cheia and conclusive tests of philanthropia to be found 
in his day. 

It is impossible to know how far the conclusions or 
conceptual definitions I draw here would have applied 
beyond fourth-century Cappadocia. Nonetheless 
my ultimate goal is to suggest that Basil and his col- 
leagues sought to focus Christian philanthropy, for 
all its universal implications, on one type of ptochos 
in particular: not so much on the destitute (though 
these were not to be ignored) as on “the fallen,” i.e., on 
those people who had come down in the world, hav- 
ing been been humbled or brought low by some change 
in their physical, financial, or social circumstances. For 
the Cappadocians, such ptochoi—even if relatively 
rich—were especially deserving of pity. Far from being 
of less esteem to them than the working poor (as has 
been claimed), they were to be given special attention 
when it came to institutional care. I will propose pos- 
sible reasons for privileging them over others, but the 
priorities that Basil enshrined in his Basilias suggest we 
should look for similar priorities in the philanthropy 
that Christian leaders institutionalized elsewhere in 
the Roman world.’ 


Early Byzantine Sources on the Basilias 


and Other Prochotropheia 


Gregory of Nazianzus is undoubtably most responsible 
for inflating our expectations of the scale and purpose 
of the Basilias. In the funeral oration he delivered for 
Basil he describes the facility not merely as “the new 
city” but as one that rivaled all previous wonders of 
the world. Yet it must be recognized that this is all 
that Gregory says about its physical structure and, as 
Richard Finn proposes, he may well have intended to 
conjure in his listeners’ imaginations “the new city” 
of Revelation, equating the Basilias with a heavenly 
Jerusalem (Rev. 21:2). In any case, Henri Leclerq long 
ago observed that Gregory was probably exaggerating 


8 The same point has been emphasized for the Latin West (espe- 
cially in the 4th century) by P. Brown, Through the Eye of a Needle: 
Wealth, the Fall of Rome, and the Making of Christianity in the West, 
350-550 AD (Princeton, 2012). 
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(“le reflet de ’ hyperbole orientale”).? To get a more 
accurate picture of the Basilias, we must look more 
closely both at what was said and at what was not said 
by early Byzantine authors, starting with Basil himself. 
Basil mentions the Basilias in just a few places. 
His fullest account is contained in a letter (ep. 94) that 
he wrote to an imperial official named Helias, who 
served as Roman governor of Cappadocia in the 370s. 
Evidently responding to recent complaints that are 
unfortunately neither described nor explained, Basil 
begins by wondering who would object to him “erecting 
for our God a magnificently designed house of prayer” 
surrounded by a residence or dwelling (oikesis), part 
of which was reserved for the “principal,” the rest for 
“attendants of the divine.”"! Basil offers to put this resi- 
dence at the governor’s disposal should he wish to visit 
with his staff. He then proceeds to describe the facility’s 
philanthropic wing. Who would be harmed, he asks, 
by the “refuges for strangers” (katagogeia tois xenois) he 
is constructing both “for visitors on travel” and “for 
those needing attendance due to infirmity.” The lat- 
ter received “necessary consolations” that included not 
only “physicians, medical practitioners, pack animals, 
and escorts,” but also “occupations found conducive 
to the provision of necessities or the refinement of life” 
and “various buildings equipped with workshops.”’? 
There ends Basil’s entire description. One chal- 
lenge to interpreting its details is his elevated, nontech- 
nical diction. For example by “principal” (koryphaios) 
Basil probably meant a bishop, but he may have meant 
an abbot; by “attendants of the divine” (therapeutai 
tou theiou) he may have meant clerics, but to judge 
from other early Byzantine examples of this phrase, 


9 H. Leclerg, “Hoépitaux, hospices, hételleries,” DACL 6.2 (Paris, 
1925): 2750; Finn, Almsgiving (n. 2 above), 230-31. 

10 For the (uncertain) date and identity of Helias, see Van Dam, 
“Governors” (n. 2 above), 53-54. 


11 Basil of Caesarea, ep. 94; Y. Courtonne, ed., Saint Basile: 
Lettres, vol. 1 (Paris, 1957), 205-6: oixov edxtyplov peyahonpeTt@s 
KATETKEVATULEVOY AVATTHTAL TH Oe@ Nudv cal wepl adtov oikyow, 
TH wey hevOépiov ZEnpypevyy TH Kopudaiy, Tic dé DrobeByKviac tolc 
Beparevtats tod Geiov dtaveveunuevac ev ta EEL. 

12 Ibid., 206: Tiva d ddtcodpev katayayua tois Eévois oikodouody- 
TEC, Olc Av KATH TUPOSOY EmIMOITHaL Kal ToIc DepamElas TIVds OLe THY 
doSéverav Seouévots, Kal Thy dvayKalay TovTols Tapauvdiay éyxOt- 
OTAVTES, TODS VoTOKOLODYTAS, TOdS iatpevovTac, TA VwWTOddpA, TODS 
naparéurovtas; Tovtors dvayKy nal téyvac ererOut, ths Te TOG TO 
Civ avayKatas Kal dou tpd¢ edoyjpova Blov Siaywyhy edevpéOnouy, 
olkoug téhw Etépous Taic Epyactats emit Selous. 


he probably meant ascetics, i.e., monks.1? Similarly 
it is hard to determine how to interpret his reference 
to people who needed attention “due to infirmity.” 
His monastic rules refer to “those who served the sick 
in the xenodocheion,” and recommend that monks 
who succumbed to “physical infirmity” be “sent 
to the xenodocheion.”!* As is well known, fourth- 
century Christians adopted the common Greek word 
xenodocheion (“inn, lodging”) to describe Christian 
facilities where sick people could stay and receive care 
overnight, and scholars have thus tended to regard 
these facilities as an early type of hospital or hospice.'* 
If Basil actually wrote his rules for monks who resided 
in the Basilias (and not, as seems more probable, for 
those residing in his former monastic community much 
farther north in Pontus), then presumably their xeno- 
docheion would be the same refuge “for the infirm” 
that he mentions in his letter to Governor Helias.1® 
Nonetheless his words are vague enough to support 
either a maximalist vision of the institution as a gen- 
eral hospital meant to treat all kinds of sick and infirm 
people or a minimalist vision of it as a monastic com- 
plex equipped to rehabilitate a particular type of sick 
and infirm person. Fortunately Basil also mentions 


13. G.W.H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford, 1961), s.v. 
Separevty¢ 1, b. Basil’s writings, especially his monastic rules, often 
avoid the term “monk”: see Rousseau, Basil (n. 4 above), 190-201. 
Historians occasionally discuss the Basilias as if it represented an 
early form of episcopal palace. Yet there is no evidence that Basil 
meant to reside in the facility himself, and it is unlikely that as 
Caesarea’s bishop he would have chosen to reside some distance from 
the city. Moreover, if his monastic rules were in fact written for its 
residents, it is hard to account for their question-and-answer form if 
he were already residing there with them. 


14 Basil of Caesarea, 7. brev. 155 (PG 31:1184B): of drypetodvtes 
Tos év TH Eevodoyxelw dppwdatotc; 286 (1284B): do8evela copatixy 
mepiteaovta, cic Eevodoyeiov andyetv. Basil of Caesarea, Poen. 54-58 
and its reference to a nosokomeion (PG 31:1313B—C) is undoubtedly 
later and not authentic to Basil. 


15 For the rise and fall of this usage in relation to other terms see 
E. Kislinger, “Kaiser Julien und die (christlichen) Xenodocheia,” 
in Byzantios: Festschrift fiir Herbert Hunger zum 70 Geburtstag, ed. 
W. Hérandner and J. Koder (Vienna, 1984), 171-84. 

16 Many surmise that these rules refer to the Basilias, but it is more 
likely that they were written for monks at Basil’s Pontic estate, as 
assumed by A. B. Silvas, The Asketikon of St Basil the Great (Oxford 
and New York, 2005), 20-37; see also n. 13 above. This estate should 
probably not be identified as “Annesi,” despite the modern tradition 
of doing so: see G. Huxley, “Saint Basil the Great and Anisa,” 4B 107 
(1989): 30-32. I thank Joel Kalvesmaki for this reference. 
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the Basilias in two letters written to Amphilochius, 
bishop of Iconium (epp. 150 and 176). In addition to 
identifying its “house of prayer” as a “large memorial 
chapel” (i.e., a martyr’s shrine probably dedicated to the 
Cappadocian saints Eupsychius and Damas), in both 
letters he also calls the facility a ptochotropheion."’ Since 
Basil twice chose to use this specific term (literally a 
“place to nourish, feed, or foster ptochoi”) to conceptu- 
alize his institution as a whole, it is this term—and not 
xenodocheion—that should guide our understanding 
of its original scope and purpose. But what exactly was 
the purpose of a fourth-century ptochotropheion? 

A contemporary author offers crucial clues. Writ- 
ing in Palestine ca. 377, a few years after Basil had built 
his facility, Epiphanius of Salamis devoted a chapter of 
his guidebook on heresies, the Panarion, to a “thorough 
Arian” named Aerius who had recently caused trouble 
in northeastern Asia Minor. According to Epiphanius 
(who sometimes quotes from, and therefore seems to 
have been drawing on, Aerius’s own writings),'* when 
Aecrius lost the episcopal election ca. 357 at Sebaste (the 
Roman metropolis of Pontus/Lesser Armenia) the vic- 
tor, his former mentor Eustathius, sought to console 
him by making him a priest and entrusting the city’s 
xenodocheion to his supervision. Epiphanius inter- 
rupts his narrative to comment on the curious term he 
must have found in Aerius’s writings and then replaced 
in his own text with the more familiar xenodocheion. 
“A xenodocheion,” he observes, “in Pontus is called a 
ptochotropheion, for church leaders build such estab- 
lishments out of love of hospitality and, after making 
maimed invalids reside there, support and supply them 
as best they can.”!? 

Epiphanius’s gloss on ptochotropheion has usu- 
ally been taken to imply that the Pontic word was just 
a regional Greek word for a xenodocheion, so that any- 
thing called a ptochotropheion could be identified as 


17 Basil of Caesarea, ep. 150; Courtonne, Saint Basile (n. 1 above), 
74: TH TAnoloy Tpocepuyov TTwxotpodetw; 176 (113): TOD TIwYOTpO- 
getou Thy uvyuny weyaany. 

18 For its date and sources, see A. Pourkier, L’hérésiologie chez 
Epiphane de Salamine, Christianisme antique 4 (Paris, 1992), 341-61. 
19 Epiphanius, Pan. 75.1.7 (GCS 334): Eevodoxstov... dep év 
7 [Idvtm Kareita rrwyotpodetov. Towwdta yap Tiva KaTacKEDd- 
ovat cath dihobeviay cat Tods AchwBypévous Kal ddvvatous exeioe 
TOLodvTES KaATANvELY Emtyopyyovat KaTd Odvauty ol THY ExKAYCLAY 
mpootaétat. I interpret the cal in Aehwbyuévous cal ddvvatous as 
hepexegetical. 
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a hospital. But we should not be confident that this is 
accurate, or that xenodocheion corresponded to the 
Pontic term: it is equally likely, given the novelty of 
philanthropic institutions and the very limited vocabu- 
lary used to describe them in the middle of the fourth 
century, that Epiphanius simply knew no other way to 
explain what a ptochotropheion was to his Palestinian 
readers. More instructive is his further explanation 
that these institutions were specifically built to house 
and support “maimed invalids” (tous lelobemenous 
kai adynatous). This indicates that ptochotropheia in 
Pontus were not simply hospitals in a general sense. They 
were hospitals for lepers. 

The key word is /elobemenous. The literal transla- 
tion used above—“maimed” (or perhaps “mutilated” 
or “crippled”)—though frequently applied here and 
elsewhere by modern translators, does not fully con- 
note what Epiphanius meant. During the fourth cen- 
tury the substantive participle /elobemenoi and other 
words related to /obe (damage, maiming, mutilation), 
lobao (to outrage, maim, mutilate), or Jobaomai (to be 
maimed, crippled, mutilated) became euphemisms for 
lepers and leprosy, and indeed from then on served 
as the most common, nontechnical way for Greek 
Christian authors to refer to the most disfiguring form 
of leprosy and to those who suffered it.*° Because this 
euphemism is not firmly attested in earlier Greco- 
Roman texts, I propose that it was adopted from the 
writings of Josephus, who uses /elobemenoi alongside 
leprontes as a synonym for Jewish lepers in Egypt in his 
tract Against Apion." Indeed, Josephus’s parallel use of 


20  E. Benveniste, “Un nom de la lépre,” RPA 38 (1964): 7-11; A. 
Holweg, “Zur Geschichte der Lepra in Byzanz,” in Aussatz, Lepra, 
Hansen-Krankeit: Ein Menschheitsproblem im Wandel, vol. 2, 
Aufsatze, ed. Ch. Habrich and J.-H. Wolf, Kataloge des deut- 
schen medizinhistorischen Museum 1 (Ingolstadt, 1986), 69-70; 
J. Gascou, “LEléphantisis en Egypte gréco-romaine (faits, représen- 
tations, institutions),” in Mélanges Jean-Pierre Sodini, ed. F. Baratte, 
V. Déroche, C. Jolivet-Lévy, and B. Pitarakis, 7M 15 (Paris, 2005), 
262-64, 278. 

21 LSJ, s.v. AwBy, U1, cites Galen, De propriorum animi cuius- 
libet affectuum dignotione et curatione 4.14 (ed. Kuhn, vol. 14, 
757), to exemplify its use for leprosy, but the sense there seems 
figurative. Therefore the earliest certain attestation is Josephus, 
Ap. 1.28-34 (257-305, quoting an earlier author); B. Niese, ed., 
Flavii losephi opera, vol. 5 (Berlin, 1889), 44-51. On Josephus’s 
popularity among 3rd- and 4th-century Christian authorities, see 
H. Streckenburg, “The Works of Josephus and the Early Christian 
Church,” in Josephus, Judaism and Christianity, ed. L. H. Feldman 
and G. Hata (Leiden, 1987), 315-24. Earlier writers commonly use 
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these two words may have provided a useful means of 
differentiating lepers suffering from crippling, ulcer- 
ous elephantiasis from lepers suffering from skin dis- 
coloration. (Ancient authors associated a wider range 
of skin conditions, tumors, gangrenous necroses, and 
growths with leprosy than we associate with Hansen’s 
disease today.) Whatever its origins, Greek Christian 
authorities and Byzantine medical writers tended to 
reserve lobe and lelobemenoi for cases in which a body 
was disfigured by the loss of the nose, feet, or hands.?” 
To be sure, unlike the phrase “sacred disease,” which 
Gregory of Nazianzus, John Chrysostom, and oth- 
ers also adopted as a euphemism for elephantiasis, it 
is not always possible without additional details to be 
certain whether “mutilation” is meant to be under- 
stood euphemistically or not. Yet clearly the words lobe, 
lelobemenoi, and so forth, were sufficiently recognized 
as euphemisms for leprosy that writers could routinely 
use them without further clarification. This is graphi- 
cally illustrated by an anecdote in which a handsome 
young monk decides to deter unwanted advances in the 
desert by sitting up to his nose in saltwater until it made 
his skin look unrecognizable—‘“like a lelobemenos.”*? 
Even casual readers were presumed to be aware that 
such a description denoted people suffering from lep- 
rosy, as demonstrated by a sixth-century inscription of a 
lepers’ pool at Scythopolis in early Byzantine Palestine 
(Beit She’an, Israel). Found outside the city walls in 
the direction of springs to the southeast, it refers to the 
pool’s beneficiaries as “those who were sick with the 
very grievous disease of lobe.”?* 

Epiphanius’s gloss on the Pontic ptochotropheia 
is therefore more suggestive about the specific nature 


Aay/AwRdouat to refer to maimed or crippled people (like Homer’s 
Thersites) without identifying their condition with leprosy. 


22 On the ancient range of symptoms, see M. D. Grmek, Diseases 
in the Ancient World, trans. M. and L. Muellner (Baltimore, 1989), 
152-209; for the tendency to use the euphemism to describe elephan- 
tiasis and lepromatous leprosy, P. P. Glaser, “Der Lepra-Begriff in 
der patristischen Literatur,” in Habrich and Wolf, Aussatz, Lepra, 
Hansen-Krankheit, 64-65, and C. Dauphin, “Leprosy, Lust, and 
Lice: Health and Hygiene in Byzantine Palestine,” Bulletin of the 
Anglo-Israeli Archaeological Society 15 (1996-97): 55-80; see also 
n. 53 below. 

23 Apophth. Patr., ser. alph. Karion 2 (PG 65:252C): Aodvice TO 
Eavtod cua yéyove yap wc Aehwbnuévoc—emphasizing a change in 
appearance due to skin damage rather than loss of limb. 

24 toic Thy dxpay voootat THs AwBij¢ vécov; M. Avi-Yona, “The 
Bath of the Lepers at Scythopolis,” [EJ 13 (1963): 325-26. 


of the Basilias than has usually been recognized: rather 
than hospitals, we are dealing with early leprosaria, 
where lepers were supported and “made to reside.” 
Located just 180 kilometers away—or five days’ travel— 
Sebaste (modern Sivas) was the first major stop along 
the northeastern highway connecting Caesarea to 
Pontus and Armenia. Basil had spent the 350s in Pontus 
training as an ascetic at his family estate near the Iris 
River. Like Aerius, he knew Eustathius of Sebaste and 
considered him an exemplar and source of inspiration. 
Despite Peter Brown’s skepticism about the importance 
scholars have traditionally placed on him for merg- 
ing Christian asceticism with philanthropic action in 
fourth-century Asia Minor,”’ Eustathius’s influence on 
Basil’s project remains probable (see more below). 

Yet it must be emphasized that we need not know 
about Eustathius’s activities or Epiphanius’s gloss to 
ascertain that the Basilias was a leprosarium and not 
a general hospital, because that is what all the other 
extant sources either explicitly state or strongly imply. 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus (393-468), for example, whose 
mid-fifth-century Church History provides the most fre- 
quently cited discussion of the Basilias after the fourth 
century (it includes the detail that Emperor Valens gave 
it “very fine” parcels of imperial land), introduces the 
Basilias as a place for paupers “needing utmost atten- 
dance because they are maimed [/elobemenoi] all over 
their bodies.” Here Theodoret employs the euphe- 
mism for leprosy in connection with the Basilias just 
as he does when describing patients whom Emperor 
Theodosius’s first wife, Flaccilla (d. 386), allegedly used 
to visit in fourth-century Constantinople. Theodoret 
also specifically differentiates the “refuges” (katagogai) 
of those patients from church xenons, where more 


25 Brown, Poverty and Leadership (n. 4 above), 36-38, argues that 
Basil was inspired by secular governmental initiatives in Armenia, 
Antioch, and Constantinople, but evidence for Eustathius’s influ- 
ence seems firmer; see esp. Rousseau, Basil (n. 4 above), 68-76; 
A. Sherk, Renouncing the World Yet Leading the Church: The Monk- 
Bishop in Late Antiquity (Cambridge, MA, 2004), 27-42; Horden, 
“Poverty, Charity” (n. 4 above), 720-25 (implicitly criticizing, at 722 
and 725, Brown’s use of the later Armenian evidence); and Miller and 
Nesbitt, Walking Corpses (n. 6 above), 74. Even if (as some propose) 
Epiphanius applied the term ptochotropheion to the Sebastan facil- 
ity because of the fame of the Basilias (unlikely, given the date of the 
Panarion), his allusion to lepers to explain the term would accord- 
ingly reflect his knowledge of the function of Basil’s facility. 
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ordinary patients lay.?° Sozomen, the other major his- 
torian of the period to mention the Basilias, similarly 
uses the word katagogion to describe Basil’s facility, call- 
ing it a “refuge for ptochoi” (ptochon . .. katagogion).”’ 
While this phrase does not specifically refer to lepers, it 
is exactly the same one that John Chrysostom (ca. 340- 
404) used in a treatise to describe a leprosarium out- 
side of Antioch and to differentiate it from the church 
xenon and its patients inside the city. Those lying in the 
xenon suffered from many strange diseases, he says, but 
those living in the ptochon katagogion suffered from 
afflictions that “expelled them from the city, forbidding 
them to share its baths or marketplaces.” Chrysostom 
specifies that these ailments were elephantiasis and 
cancer, both considered to be manifestations of lep- 
rosy in his day.”* His description shows that the phrase 
Sozomen chose to describe the Basilias had already long 
been in use to distinguish extramural leprosaria (a word 
that did not yet exist) from urban “hospitals” for ordi- 
nary sick people in late fourth-century Asia Minor. 
Still, the clearest indication that Basil’s Basilias 
was built to treat and sequester lepers comes from 
Cappadocian authorities. In the section of his com- 
memoration where he refers to Basil’s facility, Gregory 
of Nazianzus praises his episcopal colleague and 
old friend not only for taking care of lepers him- 
self (“this scion of good stock did not disdain to 
honor the sick with his lips.... He welcomed them 
as brothers... cleansing leprosy not with words but 


26 Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Church History 4.16.13; L. Parmentier 
and G.-C. Hansen, eds., Théodoret de Cyr: Histoire ecclésiastique, 
vol. 2, SC 530 (Paris, 2009), 245: “révyowy, ol TO TOya ATrav Achw- 
Rypévor tAclovos Sti pdhtota Gepareias mpocdéovtat.” On Flaccilla, 
5.18.2 (314): TAY TO THU TeTNPHLEVOY Kal Arnavta TH Uéy hehwby- 
uévov TavtodaTryy éroletto ppovt (da... adtovpyds yryvouevy Kal Eig 
THs TOUTWY KATAYwY eS Aikvovuéevy... OUT Kal THY EKKANTIOY TOUS 
Levavac meptvootodan Tods KAWwometeis OV Exvtis Evooy ever. 

27 Sozomen, Church History 6.3.4.9; see Greek text above, n. 2. 

28 John Chrysostom, Stag. 3.13 (PG 47:490): &mO1 mpdg Tov émtt- 
TeanevTa THY TO LevOvoc emataciav Kal KéAevoov ciouyayelv gE 
Mpd¢ TOs KaTAKELUEVOUS excl, Iva TaoaY pilav loys TAOdY, Kal Eévous 
voonudtwy tpdtous... ae Kal mpdg Td THY TTWYOY KaTAywYLOV 
TO Tpd Tig TOAEwS 2EL01.... Th yap av tue elrot tods Ehehavtia Kate 
ukpov dvedioxonévous dvdpac, Tis KapKlvy KateTOlouevas yuvatKac; 
Tadta yap duddtepa tk voojuata paxpa té éoti Kal dviata- Odtepov 
dé adtHY Kal THe TOAEwWS arehadvEl TOds ExovTas, Kal ote AoUTpOD, 
obte dyopac, odtE AMov TIvdg THY Evdov AdTOIC WeTATEtV Déutc EoTly. 
On the close connection drawn by Galen between cancer and leprosy 
see Miller and Nesbitt, Walking Corpses, 65, 70-71. 
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with deeds”),?? but for liberating his fellow citizens 
from the awful sight of them (“no longer is that terri- 
ble, piteous spectacle before your eyes of humans who 
have become corpses before death, dead in most of the 
bodily limbs”)3° This remark should suffice to establish 
the true nature of Basil’s extramural project. However, 
what has not been noted and must also be emphasized 
is that lepers are the only beneficiaries Gregory men- 
tions in connection to Basil’s project at all. Nothing in 
his funeral oration suggests that Basil built his Basilias 
to treat anyone except lepers. 

Corroboration that lepers were the primary focus 
of the Basilias comes from a much-neglected source: 
the Life of Gregory of Nazianzus written by Gregory 
the Priest. Though this work reveals little biographical 
information about its author, the manuscripts at least 
identify him as a priest of Caesarea. Writing ca. 543- 
638, he offers another account of Basil’s project: 


When Basil the Great saw that his /oboumenous 
brothers were very much in need of mercy and 
worthy of compassion but received the least 
possible pity due to the stupid inhumanity of 
the majority of people, who treated them as a 
kind of polluted, repellant abomination, [Basil], 
as he came to know their nature, formed a pious 
plan worthy of his brotherly love. After erecting 
immense houses and assigning to them annual 
incomes, which he procured from well-to-do 
persons whom his wise words had persuaded to 
make donations, he gathered all the infirm into 
this same place and called its buildings “school- 
houses of ptochoi.”3! 


29 Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 43.63.5-7 (Bernardi, Grégoire 
de Nazianze [n. 1 above], 264): 0008 tots yetheow ary gion Tiudy THY 
vooov, 6 evyevifs Te Kal THY Ed yeyovdtwy Kal Thy OdEav dréphauTpOS, 
GW bg ADEhOods HoTdleto... Bacthelou dé ol vocodvtes Kal TH TAY 
Tpavndtov axy Kal Xpiotod nipnors, od Adyw nev, Epyw dé AEnpav 
xabatpovtos. Cf. 43.64.1 (265): Aempods uev domdleo Out. 

30 Ibid., 43.63.3 (Bernardi, Grégoire de Nazianze, 262): Ovdx ét1 
TpSKElTal Tots S>9auoics Hudv Vana dervov Kal Eheervdr, dvOpwror 
vexpol mpd Savatou Kal TetTeAevTHKSTES TOIs TAElaTOLS TOD THWUATOS 
uéheotv. 

31 Gregory the Presbyter, v. Gr. Naz. 11; X. Lequeux, ed., Gregori 
Presbyteri vita sancti Gregorii Theologi, CCSG 44/corp. Naz. 11 
(Turnhout, 2001), 154-56: Opav 6 péyag Bactretoc tods AwBovue- 
vous dderdods Atay nev Eheervods kal coumabetac &Elous, Hxiota dé 
oixtetpouevous, Kal W¢ dyog TL Kal piaoue Kal dnoTpdTALOY TOs TOA- 
Roig dvtag OV duablav Kal ucavOpwriar, Kal ig Evvoiay Tis dUTEws 
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Gregory goes on to explain that Gregory of Nazianzus 
contributed to Basil’s project by crafting a speech pro- 
moting “love of ptochoi” (thor twxta) as the greatest 
of God’s commandments and proof of philanthropy. 
That sermon is still extant and will be discussed briefly 
below; here what must be noted is that it cannot be 
shown to have served as the basis for all the details in 
this account. Gregory the Priest provides four pieces of 
information found neither in Gregory’s sermons nor 
in any other known source: first, that Basil arranged 
in advance for his facility to be funded by secur- 
ing pledges for annual contributions from wealthy 
donors; second, that the buildings he built for it were 
separate and “immense’; third, that after completing 
these buildings he “collected” in them the lepers of the 
region; and fourth, that he had his own appellation for 
their buildings, “phrontisteria... ptochon,” an unusual 
phrase discussed below. Although Gregory does not 
reveal whether the facility still operated in his day, this 
information comes from no known source and prob- 
ably reflects local church records or tradition.*” 

These are all the descriptions of Basil’s Basilias 
that exist, with the exception of Gregory of Nyssa’s 
comment, discussed below. All implicitly or explicitly 
indicate that the Basilias was a leprosarium, and none 
suggest it was built for any purpose other than treating 


eMOedrv, Boudyy rpotiOetat, edoeBH Kal THs Exetvon diradeddias dElar. 
otkoug Taupeye0etc dvadetucuevos Kal mpoaddous ety alas THEA, Ac 
2x TOV EVTOPWY TEPleTOIYTUTO, TPOTPEWAS TUVETEWS AdyoIs TPdG 
thy errldoary, ndvtas Tods AaVeveic cic TAdTOV HOpoice, dpovtiaTypla 
TADTH KaAETAS TTWYAY. 

32 On the hagiographer and this passage see Lequeux’s intro- 
duction, Gregorii Presbyteri, 13-16 and 238, where he observes that 
Gregory alone attests this manner of funding the Basilias; Van Dam, 
Becoming Christian (n. 4 above ), 184-85; and S. Efthymiadis, “Two 
Gregories and Three Genres: Autobiography, Autohagiography and 
Hagiography,” in Gregory of Nazianzus: Images and Reflections, ed. 
J. Bjortnes and T. Hagg (Copenhagen, 2005), 239-56. All emphasize 
his extensive use of Gregory’s writings, but Van Dam notes that he 
occasionally inserted new information. Clearly he lifted words from 
Gregory’s Oration 14.28 (PG 35:893) to describe how contemporaries 
feared lepers and may have patched together the phrase wboupévous 
&dehods from Gregory's reference to hwy in 14.15 (PG 35:877) and 
frequent description of lepers as “brothers” elsewhere in the sermon 
(although this phrase is already attested in the early fifth century: 
pseudo-Martyrius, Funeral Oration 75). But neither Gregory’s ser- 
mon nor his funeral oration provides the vocabulary used here to 
describe the funding, construction, and naming of the Basilias, and 
the fact that these details are packaged together in a single sentence 
suggests that they were all taken together from some other source. 


and housing lepers. While it is hard to believe that 
needy people were turned away from its gate, there is no 
evidence that Basil intended his institution to assist the 
sick, poor, or elderly unless they were lepers. Certainly 
scholars who wish to claim otherwise must argue much 
harder than they have done in the past.?? In fact, recog- 
nizing that the Basilias was intended to serve as a lepro- 
sarium and not as a general hospital helps explain both 
why it was built outside the city like other, later known 
leprosaria (but not like any known hospital)?* 
complaints arose about its construction (as suggested 
by Basil’s ep. 94, to Governor Helias), as we know hap- 
pened in the case of later leprosaria (but not in the 
case of any hospital).?° Recognizing that it was a lep- 
rosarium also explains why Firmus, bishop of Caesarea 


and why 


33 Readers may wonder why such a variety of beneficiaries has 
been attributed to the facility in the past. These claims have been 
inferred and extrapolated—rather than based on direct evidence— 
from a range of sources, mainly Gregory of Nazianzus’s account of 
Basil’s activities during the famine ca. 368-370, the three sermons 
Basil delivered during that famine promoting philanthropic giving 
to the poor, and Basil’s monastic rules. For example, Crislip, From 
Monastery to Hospital (n. 5 above), 107, asserts that “the poor were 
in the forefront of Basil’s conception of Christian praxis, and thus 
of his hospital” (italics mine). Crislip admits that there is no evi- 
dence that it cared for the elderly, “yet it stands to reason,” he claims 
(ibid., 115, based on Basil’s references to infirm people in ep. 94), that 
these were included in the facility’s care. His assumption (ibid., 111) 
that the Basilias even served as an orphanage is based solely on ref- 
erences to orphans in one of Basil’s monastic rules (7. fus. 15). This 
rule condones admitting orphans (among other youths) into monas- 
tic communities and advises giving them separate tables and houses 
until they mature enough to join the community (age of entry, not 
orphans, being the main topic of this rule). But this rule pertains to 
general monastic policy, was probably written for monks, and cer- 
tainly proves nothing about the Basilias. 


34 For leprosaria outside Antioch, Constantinople, Edessa, 
and (perhaps) Jerusalem, see John Chrysostom, Stag. 3.13; pseudo- 
Martyrius, Funeral Oration 61-64; v. Zotiki vers. 1.7-8 (cf. vers. 2.9); 
Pan. Rabb., ed. J. J. Overbeck, S. Ephraemi Syri Rabulae Episcopi 
Edesseni Balaei Aliorumque opera selecta (Oxford, 1865), 203; v. Petr. 
Ib. 52; and Miller and Nesbitt, Walking Corpses (n. 6 above), 29-30. 
The extramural location of the Basilias may explain why scholars 
have claimed it was built on family property, but there is no evidence 
for this claim. Even if true, it is safer to assume that the Basilias was 
built outside the urban area because it was a leprosarium. 


35 Opposition to Chrysostom’s attempt to build a leprosarium on 
the Bithynian side of the Bosphorus is described in detail by pseudo- 
Martyrius, Funeral Oration 64 and 75. Considering Basil’s attempt 
to obtain tax exemptions for other ptochotropheia (see below), it is 
additionally possible that ep. 94 was meant to defend an earlier effort 
to secure the same for the Basilias. 
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around the middle of the fifth century, had occasion 
to ask a local landowner to return some ptochoi who 
had fled to his estate, preferring freedom there, Firmus 
complains, to the support and security that the Basilias 
provided.°¢ Far from revealing that the facility was in 
decline, the bishop’s letter shows that he was faithfully 
pursuing its original mission of housing, supporting, 
and confining lepers. 

According to Gregory of Nazianzus, Basil’s exam- 
ple set off a competition among “leaders of society” to 
emulate his philanthropy toward lepers, resulting in 
the disappearance of lepers not only around the city 
of Caesarea but in its hinterland and other regions. 
Basil himself refers in his letters to three additional 
ptochotropheia in Cappadocia, one founded by an 
imperial officer at the city of Amaseia, the other two 
operated and perhaps founded by “country bishops” 
(chorepiskopoi) in locations unknown. Based on 
Gregory’s observation about the inspiration Basil pro- 
vided to others (and lacking evidence to the contrary), 
I think we should assume that these institutions were 
leprosaria as well” Does this mean that all ptochotro- 
pheia mentioned in later texts should also be interpreted 
as leper colonies? Our sources allow no such certainty. 
Indeed, when the monk Barsanuphius advised a cor- 
respondent in sixth-century Palestine to put a leprous 
slave into “to ptochotropheion ton lelobemenon” he may 
have deliberately written this phrase with its definite 
article (¢o) and its specification of lepers to differentiate 
the facility he had in mind (perhaps the one that fifth- 
century Empress Eudocia reportedly equipped with 
four hundred beds in a Jerusalem suburb) from other 
ptochotropheia or ptocheia in the region.?8 


36 Firmus of Caesarea, ep. 43, M.-A. Calvet-Sebasti and P.-L. 
Gatier, eds., Firmus de Césarée, Lettres, SC 350 (Paris, 1989), 166: 
“Eotkev Td adtelovatoy THY oixeTay cic EmOvulav adtods EhevOeplag 
xiwetv. Tov yap év Bacthiddi rrwyav Svtes TIvés, Kal dvetuévoy Kal 
Taoys avayeys Keywplouévov didyovtss Biov, od Bactdoavtes THY 
Tap adtois evyueplay, drodpavtec cic THY DueTéepay uetécT YoU. 

37 Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 43.63 (Bernardi, Grégoire de 
Nazianze [n. 1 above], 264): dracw ayava mpovOnxe tots TAY Lady 
MPoeTtAat, THY eig adtods diravOpwriav cal veyahovvyiayv. See 
also Basil of Caesarea, epp. 142-44 (Courtonne, Saint Basile [n. 11 


above]). 


38 Barsanuphius and John, Questions and Answers 765; F. Neyt 
and P. de Angelis-Noah, eds., Barsanuphe et Jean de Gaza: Corre- 
spondance, vol. 3, Aux Laics et aux Evéques, Lettres 617-848, SC 
468 (Paris, 2002), 208: “dd¢ adtov év TH TIWYOTPOdelw TAY AcAwBy- 
uévor.” Cf. Palladius of Helenopolis, Lausiac History 6; C. Butler, 
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It seems safe to say that all such “poor houses” 
were meant to provide physically disabled invalids with 
places to live and work for prolonged periods of time 
(perhaps permanently), while the xenodochia used as 
“hospitals” simply provided temporary shelters where 
sick people could “lie down” (to quote the word used 
by Theodoret and Chrysostom) and sleep on beds 
or wooden pallets until they got better.*? But what 
prompted Basil to focus his fourth-century institution 
on lepers? And in precisely what sense did he intend it to 
nourish and foster these ptochoi, as his description and 
designation of it as a “ptochotropheion” proclaimed? 


The Basilias and Fourth-Century 


Humanitarian Crises 


Several historical events have been proposed as the 
inspiration for Basil’s philanthropic project. These 


ed., The Lausiac History of Palladius (Cambridge, 1904), 23: “tod 
ttwxeiov Tav Achwbyyévwr.” The report by Nikephoros Kallistos, 
Church History 14.50 (PG 146.2:124.AB) on Eudocia’s ptocheion for 
400 lepers (differentiated from other ptocheia ascribed to her) is 
plausible. Because lepers came from afar to wash in the Jordan and 
springs near Jericho, Palestine (and Jerusalem in particular) had sev- 
eral leprosaria: see Avi-Yona, “The Bath of the Lepers” (n. 24 above), 
326, and Miller and Nesbitt, Walking Corpses, 84-85. 

39 ‘The problems created by the multiplicity and inconsistency 
of such terminology for reconstructing the history of these insti- 
tutions is discussed by E. Patlagean, Pauvreté économique et pauv- 
reté sociale a Byzance 4°—7° siécles, Civilisations et Sociétés 48 
(Paris, 1977), 193-94. The minor distinction I propose is based on 
Chrysostom and Theodoret’s descriptions of people lying in church 
xenons but not in leper asylums (see above, nn. 26 and 28). A sim- 
ilar conclusion is reached by Miller and Nesbitt, Walking Corpses, 
85-89, where they discuss the term gerokomeion (“facility for geri- 
atric care”) that was also used as a synonym for ptochotropheion/ 
ptocheion (I thank my DOP reviewers for pointing this out). Long- 
term habitation in ptocheia is suggested by an Anastasian law (CIC 
CI 1.2.17,2) requiring resident ptochoi to be present in decisions 
regarding their ptocheion’s alienation of property. The law requires 
this also of monks in monasteries but not of patients in xenons, sug- 
gesting that the latter were not regarded as permanent residents 
(cf. Gascou, “LV Eléphantisis” [n. 20 above], 283-84, on legal rights 
of lepers in leprosaria). Although a later law preserved only in Latin 
(CIC CI 1.3.48,3, dated 531) refers to aegrotantes laboring with their 
bodies in urban xenones or xenodocha (sic), an earlier part of the law 
indicates that this refers to an urban ptochium (48,1). Of course, any 
ptochotropheion or ptocheion was at some level a xenodocheion or 
xenon, any of which could also be a leprosarium: cf. ACO 2.1. [215], 
ed. Schwartz, 18: év évi Eevedvi TOV AchwRyyevor, perhaps referring 
to the ptocheion mentioned by Palladius (see previous note), which 
Palladius also calls a domtiov. 
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have ranged from the example of his younger brother 
Naucratius “nursing with his own hands old men liv- 
ing together in penury and sickness” in the 350s near 
the family estate in Pontus to Basil’s trip to Egypt 
ca. 356, which may have exposed him to medical prac- 
tices developed in Pachomian monasteries.*° But 
most historians account for Basil’s construction of the 
Basilias by referring either to the severe famine that 
struck Asia Minor ca. 368-370 or to a sudden outbreak 
of leprosy in Cappadocia, which itself is hypothesized 
from the appearance of lepers as a theme in contem- 
porary Cappadocian sermons. Basil’s project has been 
seen as a practical response to either one of these crises, 
or—assuming that the famine triggered an epidemic— 
to both. 

Of these two modern explanations, the rele- 
vance of the Cappadocian famine is the most firmly 
entrenched.*! Both Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil’s 
brother Gregory of Nyssa describe the crisis and Basil’s 
response to it. Calling the famine the worst ever 
recorded, Gregory of Nazianzus says that those who 
possessed supplies refused to share or sell anything 
until Basil persuaded them. (Basil reproaches wealthy 
Christians for not opening their silos in two sermons 
that survive from this period: “I Will Tear Down My 
Barns” and “In Time of Drought and Famine,” in 
which he notes that due to their hoarding “pagan stories 
of philanthropia are putting us to shame.”**) Gregory 
reports that after collecting contributions Basil set up 
vats of soup and washed the feet of refugees at Caesarea 
with the help of his slaves, thereby “attending to both 
the bodies and souls of the needy” himself.#? Gregory 


40 For Naucratius’s project, Gregory of Nyssa, v. Macr. 8, in 
Grégoire de Nysse: Vie de sainte Macrine, ed. P. Maraval, SC 178 
(Paris, 1971), 168: mpeoBdtas tivds Tevig Kal dppwotia ovlavtag 
taic Slats yepolv éBepdreve. Basil mentions his Egyptian trip in ep. 
223.2. Based on that letter, Crislip, From Monastery to Hospital (n. 5 
above), asserts that Pachomian practices influenced Basil’s project. 
But Basil’s letter offers few details, and none that support that his- 
torical claim: see Horden, “Poverty, Charity” (n. 4 above), 720. 


41 Resulting in an otherwise unfounded modern claim that Basil 
equipped the Basilias with granaries to store and distribute food to 
people in need. See, e.g., Gain, L’Eglise de Cappadoce (n. 6 above), 281. 
42 Basil of Caesarea, Homily 8.8 (PG 31:325A): AidecOauev 
EMjvov orrdv8pwra Sinyyjpata. For analyses of homilies 6-8 and 
their contexts, see Holman, Hungry Are Dying (n. 7 above), 76-109. 
43 Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 43.34-36, quoted from 35 
(Bernardi, Grégoire de Nazianze [n. 1 above], 204). 


of Nyssa adds that Basil “impartially offered a share of 
his philanthropy even to children of the Jews.”** 

That exhausts our information on both the fam- 
ine and Basil’s response to it. One reason for connect- 
ing the crisis to Basil’s construction of the Basilias is 
the proximity of the dates assumed for both. The tra- 
ditional date of the famine is 368, though 369 and 
370 have also been proposed, while the terminus ante 
quem for completion of the Basilias is usually consid- 
ered to be 372, when, according to Theodoret, Emperor 
Valens visited the city and was sufficiently impressed 
by Basil’s work to donate land to support his efforts. 
Assuming that the construction of the facility would 
have taken at least two years, it is reasoned that ground 
might have been broken ca. 370, a date that coincides 
both with the famine (if the date of 370 is correct) and 
with Basil’s elevation to the episcopate in June 370. This 
has led Peter Brown (who prefers 370 as the date for the 
Cappadocian famine based on evidence for a famine 
that year in nearby Phrygia) to propose that Basil initi- 
ated the project not only to deal with the famine but 
to prove his credentials as a Christian leader ready to 
use the traditional mechanism of aristocratic benefac- 
tions to help the imperial administration stabilize rural 
populations.** Even without proposing such a political 
motive, Philip Rousseau remarks that the date of the 
famine and the building of the Basilias are close enough 
“to make a connection assured.”*° 

Despite this consensus, a connection between 
these two events becomes less assured if we reexamine 
the evidence. For a start, the dates of 370-372 for con- 
struction of the Basilias are not as firmly established 
as is often assumed. In his Church History Theodoret 
explains that, while visiting Cappadocia in January 372, 
Emperor Valens “so admired” Basil after hearing his 
witty reply to an imperial officer’s remark “that he [viz., 
the emperor] even gave the finest land he had there 


44 Gregory of Nyssa, laud. Bas. 17, in GNO 10.1, ed. G. Heil, J. P. 
Cavarnos, and O. Lendle (Leiden and New York, 1990), 12.4: a> Kal 
tois TAY lovdatwv mataty éx Tod cov tpo8eivat THs PiAavOowmlas 
TAUTIS THY WETOVTIAV. 

45 Brown, Poverty and Leadership (n. 4 above), 41-42. For an ear- 
lier argument in favor of collaboration with the imperial govern- 
ment, see Scicolone, “Basilio e la sua organizzazione” (n. 4 above). 
See also Finn, Almsgiving (n. 2 above), 228-36, and N. Lenski, 
Failure of Empire: Valens and the Roman State in the Fourth Century, 
Transformation of the Classical Heritage 34 (Berkeley, 2002), 274. 


46 Rousseau, Basil (n. 4 above), 141 (cf. 139), dates the famine to 369. 
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as a gift for the paupers under his care, who needed 
utmost attendance because they were mutilated all over 
their bodies.”*” This statement has usually been inter- 
preted to mean that when Valens visited Caesarea in 
372, he saw the Basilias and gave it an endowment of 
land (much of the Cappadocian plateau was imperial 
property, used for horse ranches). Yet Theodoret does 
not say that the Basilias had been completed, or that 
the emperor saw it, or that he gave land to provide it 
with an endowment; his statement only indicates that 
by 372 Basil had begun taking care of lepers—work 
that the Life of Gregory says was initially financially 
supported through Christian subscriptions. If we 
acknowledge that Basil may not have written his let- 
ter (ep. 94) describing the construction of the Basilias 
to Governor Helias before the “mid or later 370s” (and 
therefore much later in Basil’s episcopate than is often 
presumed),** then we might also envision that Valens’s 
donation in 372 was meant to provide land on which a 
large facility, as yet nonexistent, could be built outside 
the walls of Caesarea. In that case the year 372 would 
mark the terminus post quem rather than the terminus 
ante quem for commencement of the construction of 
the facility. 

My point is not to propose a new date for the con- 
struction of the Basilias (although a date later in Basil’s 
career cannot be ruled out). Rather I wish to show that 
since the traditional early dates of ca. 370-372 for its 
inception and completion are by no means firm, its his- 
torical connection to the famine of ca. 368-370 is also 
far less certain than is usually assumed. But most con- 
clusive is the fact that neither Gregory of Nazianzus nor 
Gregory of Nyssa connect Basil’s foundation to the fam- 
ine or mention it in any way as part of Basil’s response 
to the famine. In fact, Gregory of Nazianzus describes 
the famine and Basil’s philanthropic response with the 
soup kitchen almost thirty sections before he mentions 
the Basilias, which he introduces only after describ- 
ing Basil’s ordination as bishop in 370, nearly half the 
speech later. It is therefore reasonable to conclude that 


47  Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Church History 4.16.13 (Parmentier and 
Hansen, Théodoret de Cyr [n. 26 above], 245): 6 58 Bactreds obtw¢ 
Hydc8y tov dvdpa ws Kal ywpia TH KaMLOTA wy elyev adTOOL ToIs DT” 
adtod dpovtilouévois Swphoacbar révyow, ol TO cHua drav AchwBy- 
uévot TAelovos bt Udhio ta Feparelac mpocdéovTa. 

48 Van Dam, “Governors” (n. 2 above), 54, noting problems dating 
Hedlias’s governorship to the early 370s. 
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these two contemporaries did not connect the Basilias 
to the famine as modern historians have done. 

Finally, if at risk of circularity, it should be reiter- 
ated that there is no evidence that Basil’s facility was 
equipped for the purpose of serving victims of a disaster 
or ordinary people in need. Although Basil’s phrases, “a 
refuge for strangers” built for “visitors on travel,” in his 
letter to Helias might be construed to refer, in an ele- 
vated way, to a homeless shelter for wandering poor peo- 
ple, it more likely simply refers to guest rooms reserved 
for visiting travelers, a common features of later mon- 
asteries.*? In fact, his monastic rules repeatedly dis- 
courage stewards from giving monastery resources to 
wandering beggars by invoking Jesus’s declaration to 
the Canaanite woman, “it is not fair to take the chil- 
dren’s food and throw it to the dogs” (Matthew 15:26). 
Likewise his letter inviting Bishop Amphilochius to 
visit his ptochotropheion differentiates between giv- 
ing “to the afflicted” and giving to random beggars, a 
distinction he considered tantamount to the difference 
between giving to God and giving to a dog.*® These 
comments make it improbable that Basil conceived his 
Basilias as a permanent, open-door shelter, let alone as 
a scheme to maintain the social fabric of the region. 
To conclude, the famine of ca. 368-370 cannot be pre- 
sumed to have inspired Basil’s project, except insofar 
as it may raised the incidence of leprosy in the region 
through increased rates of malnutrition (since scurvy, 
pellagra, and other vitamin deficiencies can produce 
skin lesions, protrusions, and discolorations of a type 
that were generally identified as leprosy in antiquity).>? 

Let us now turn to that question of incidence. Are 
there really grounds for assuming that Cappadocia suf- 
fered from a sudden rise in leprosy in the fourth cen- 
tury, or that this moved Basil to build a leprosarium? 
Certainly references to lepers, leprosy, and leprosaria 
can be found in numerous Christian sources start- 
ing in the fourth and fifth centuries, the earliest and 
most detailed of these being the sermons composed 


49 Seen. 12 above. That he invited Helias to use the facility’s 
administrative quarters does not mean that visitors ordinarily had 
access to it: the invitation was made to an imperial dignitary and 
his staff. 

50 Basil of Caesarea ep. 150; 7. brev. 100, 101, 302. See also below, 
nn. 71 and 81. 

51 Plausibly suggested by S. R. Holman, “Healing the Social Leper 
in Gregory of Nyssa’s and Gregory of Nazianzus’s ‘rept dion Tw- 
ytac,” HTR 92 (1999): 284n9 and 300. 
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by Basil’s episcopal colleagues Gregory of Nazianzus 
and Gregory of Nyssa, discussed below.” This surge in 
literary evidence is striking, partly because Christian 
writers do not mention leprosy (at least in any literal 
sense) before the fourth century. Does this mean that 
Basil and the Gregories were facing a sudden outbreak 
or epidemic of leprosy in Cappadocia that soon spread 
to Antioch, Edessa, and other areas? 

Scholars have often assumed this to be the case. 
Most recently Timothy Miller and John Nesbitt have 
affirmed that the evidence “suggests that the disease 
was spreading rapidly; indeed, that it represented a new 
problem.”*? Central to their thesis are medieval hagiog- 
raphies that report that during the age of Constantine 
lepers flocked to Constantinople in such droves that 
local authorities took to rounding them up and drown- 
ing them in the Bosphorus, until a Christian aristocrat 
named Zoticus built an asylum to house them across 
the Golden Horn. Also pertinent is Gregory of Nyssa’s 
remark that it was imperative to fulfill Jesus’s command 
to help the sick and hungry (Matthew 25:35-40) “espe- 
cially now... when many are in need of necessities, but 
many are also in need regarding their own bodies, people 
who have been wasted away by this terrible disease.”** 


52 Gregory of Nazianzus, Ovation 14 (De pauperibus amandis), 
PG 35:855-910; Gregory of Nyssa, In illud: Quatenus uni ex his fecistis 
mihi fecistis (also called De pauperibus amandis 2, hereafter paup. 2), 
in GNO 9.1, ed. A. van Heck (Leiden, 1967), 111-27; Gregory of 
Nyssa, De beneficentia (also called De pauperibus amandis 1; hereaf- 
ter paup. 1), in Van Heck, GNO 9.1, 93-108, deals with poverty more 
generally. The other main sources are from the early fifth century 
(see nn. 34-38 above). Prior to the fourth century the only extant 
Christian discussion of leprosy comes from the Platonizing exegete 
Methodius of Olympia, who treats the expulsion of lepers in Lev. 13 
as a symbol for expelling sin from the church: see Holman, “Social 
Leper,” 296. 

53 Miller and Nesbitt, Walking Corpses (n. 6 above), 29. See also 
Patlagean, Pauvreté économique (n. 39 above), 110, and J. Gascou, 
Sophrone de Jérusalem: Miracles des saints Cyr et Jean (BHG | 477- 
79) (Paris, 2006), 66n373, speculating that the new emergence of ele- 
phantiasis in the fourth century caused authorities to search for a 
term to differentiate it from skin discoloration identified with bibli- 
cal leprosy, resulting in the adoption of /elobemenos and protection 
of such victims from Old Testament sanctions against those afflicted 
with lepra. 

54 Gregory of Nyssa, paup. 2 (Van Heck, GNO 9.1, 113; trans. 
Miller and Nesbitt, Walking Corpses, 175): kal uddiota viv, 6te TON 
Any exer cate tov rapdvta Blov thyy y evtohh cal rodhoi ev of tav 
dvayxalury évdeeic, TOMOL dé Kal adTOD TOD THUATOS ExovaLV EvdEddc ex 
THs Topas dppwotias Sanavyévtec. 


At first glance such remarks make a fourth- 
century rise in the incidence of leprosy seem obvious. 
Yet on closer inspection this historical explanation 
for the construction of the Basilias and other early 
Byzantine leprosaria becomes far less cogent. Setting 
aside the legend of Zoticus and the methodological 
problem of using hagiography composed in the elev- 
enth century to reconstruct fourth-century history,** 
Gregory's words “especially now” recall remarks he 
used at the start of another sermon to impress on his 
audience the urgency for almsgiving: 


We have seen in these days a great number of 
the naked and homeless. For the most part they 
are victims of war who knock at our doors. But 
there is also no lack of strangers and exiles, and 


their hands, stretched out imploring, can be 


seen everywhere.*° 


When set beside the temporal phrase “in these days” the 
words “especially now” in Gregory’s other sermon seem 
to express a similar perception of general upheaval amid 
troubled times (possibly caused by a Gothic incursion 
into the area ca. 377-380)” instead of a reference to a 
change in incidence of leprosy. Once we discount the 
relevance of these two temporal remarks to an increase 
of leprosy, then all testimony for an increase in the dis- 
ease during the fourth century disappears. 


55 Neither the two versions of the Zoticus legend nor their arche- 
types date before the eleventh century: see M. Aubineau, “Zoticos 
de Constantinople: Nourricier des pauvres et serviteur des lépreux,” 
AB 93 (1975): 67-108, and T. S. Miller, “The Legend of Saint Zotikos 
according to Constantine Akropolites,” 4B 112 (1994): 339-76. 
Aubineau does not claim historicity for his version; Miller and 
Nesbitt, Walking Corpses, 75-79, defend the historicity of theirs, 
partly based on its use to reconstruct municipal handling of lepers 
by G. Sidéris, “Lépre et lépreux 4 Constantinople: Maladie, épidémie 
et idéologie impériale 4 Byzance,” in La Paléodémographie: Mémoire 
dos, mémoire d’ hommes, ed. L. Buchet, C. Dauphin, and I. Séguy 
(Antibes, 2006), 187-207. Although there is late antique evidence 
for the existence of Zoticus and his orphanages and ptocheia in the 
fourth century (e.g. CIC CI 1.3.34, issued in 472), this evidence does 
not corroborate the medieval narrative. 

56 Gregory of Nyssa, paup. 1 (Van Heck, GNO 9.1, 96; trans. 
Holman, Hungry Are Dying [n.7 above], 194): TloMjv 88 hutv &80- 
viav TAY YULVOY Kal TAY doTéywv 6 Viv HveyKe Ypdvog TATI06 yap 
aixLahwtwv mpds Tai Obpaic Exdotov. Kal 6 Eévoc Kal uetavadotns od 
Aelret cal thy Cytodoav Yelpa TavtTAYod TeTaUevyy EoTwy idéiv. 


57. Holman, Hungry Are Dying, 147. 
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But there are other reasons to suspect that lep- 
rosy was neither rapidly spreading nor presenting a new 
problem at the time. First of all, Hansen’s disease (as 
seems to have been the form of leprosy that concerned 
the two Gregories), though contagious, is far less con- 
tagious than often believed. Unlike the air-borne bac- 
teria that produce smallpox and plague, contracting 
Mycobacterium leprae requires prolonged direct con- 
tact and exposure to a host’s bodily fluids. Then it takes 
an unusually long time to incubate and multiply, rang- 
ing from several months to twenty years. This makes 
its dissemination hard to classify in terms of an epi- 
demic. True, when introduced to favorable new envi- 
ronments—especially ifthe communities are small and 
contained—the result can assume the appearance of an 
epidemic, as when it reached hitherto uncontaminated 
Polynesian islands in the nineteenth century and as 
perhaps happened after crusaders returned to western 
Europe after years in the Near East. Yet there is little 
evidence from modern, medieval, or ancient times (e.g., 
no mass graves have been found) of it rising or subsid- 
ing in cyclical fashion like an epidemic. Instead, after 
its introduction to a region it tends to sit and remain 
endemic at steady levels as long as poor sanitary condi- 
tions persist.*® 

Additionally we have good evidence that Asia 
Minor (as well as Egypt) was a region in the Roman 
Empire where leprosy had become endemic well before 
the fourth century. Besides the implication of mod- 
ern paleogenetics and references by the second-century 
medical writer Galen to lepers in Pergamum,* we have 


58 F.J. Louis et al., “The Last Offensive of Leprosy in the South 
Pacific Ocean: The Epidemic on Rapa (1922-1950),” Bulletin de la 
Société de pathologie exotique et de ses filiales 80 (1987): 306-19; V. J. 
Schuenemann et al., “Genome-Wide Comparison of Medieval and 
Modern Mycobacterium leprae,” Science 341 (2013): 179-83; and 
T. A. Mendum et al., “Mycobacterium leprae Genomes from a British 
Medieval Leprosy Hospital: Towards Understanding an Ancient 
Epidemic,” BMC Genomics 15 (2014): 270. I thank Alex More, post- 
doctoral fellow at Harvard University’s Initiative for the Science 
of the Human Past, for bibliography and comment. For a histori- 
cal account informed by science, see K. Manchester, “Leprosy: The 
Origin and Development of the Disease in Antiquity,” in Maladie 
et Maladies: Histoire et conceptualisation; Mélanges en Vhonneur de 
Mirko Grmek, ed. D. Gourevitch, Ecole pratique des hautes études, 
IVe section, Sciences historique et philologiques 5; Hautes Etudes 
meédiévales et modernes 70 (Geneva, 1992), 31-49. 

59 On Galen’s references to Pergamum and Egypt, see Miller 
and Nesbitt, Walking Corpses, 25 and 33; for endemism in Turkey, 
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the testimony of another medical authority known as 
Aretaeus of Cappadocia. Aretaeus adopted the archaic 
dialect of Hippocrates to compose the most elaborate 
account of leprosy to survive from antiquity. Despite 
its antiquarian pretensions it remains quite illuminat- 
ing. Besides describing in grotesque detail the various 
manifestations of the disease and espousing a pneuma- 
tist explanation for its cause (attributing it to the innate 
cooling of a person’s vital heat; Galen, on the other hand, 
believed it was caused by an excess of black bile), Aretaeus 
sketches a moving account of how victims in his day were 
treated. Loss of body parts did not bring an end to their 
“shameful life and terrible agonies,” he observes: 


Who would not flee people in such condition or 
not be repelled even if he be a son or father, or 
maybe even a brother? There is also fear of infec- 
tion by the evil. Many therefore take those who 
are most dear to them out to the desert or into 
the mountains. While some of these assist them 
in their hunger for a time, others help as little 
as possible because they want them to perish.°° 


We do not know when Aretaeus lived: most specialists 
date him before Galen to the first century of the com- 
mon era, but others have placed him anywhere from 
the second to the early fourth century.°1 Whenever 


see M. Monot et al., “Comparative Genomic and Phylogeographic 
Analysis of Mycobacterium leprae,’ Nature Genetics 41 (2009): 1287. 
60 Aretaeus Medicus, De causis 4.13.17 and 19, in Corpus medi- 
corum graecorum, ed. K. Hude, vol. 2 (Berlin, 1958), 89-90: 0008 
yap Savatoi to caxdv é¢ dradhayry Biov aicypod cat dhyéwv det- 
vav.... dé06 cal dudl petaddotog Tod Kaxod. ToMol yobv én’ éonulns 
Kal é¢ Open Tods Hirtatous e&ébeouy, of uev é¢ ypdvov erapyyovtes TH 
Au, of BE we Herota ohéas Eéhovtec ExOuvety. 

61 For extensive discussion, see S. M. Oberhelman, “On the 
Chronology and Pneumatism of Aretaios of Cappadocia,” Aufstieg 
und Niedergang der rémischen Welt 2.37.1, ed. W. Haase and 
H. Temporini (Berlin and New York, 1993), 941-66, reasoning that 
Galen’s influence would have rendered Aretaeus’s pneumatism and 
work unlikely after the first century; yet Aretaeus’s antiquarianism 
might place him in the milieu of the Second Sophistic. Holman, 
Hungry Are Dying, 154, suggests that he had heard of Christian des- 
ert ascetics, based on an apparent reference in an eighteenth-century 
translation ofhis text to people who, “hating society, fly into the desert 
and become superstitiously religious.” But that is a mistranslation of 
a passage where Aretaeus explains how melancholia affects people in 
different ways: Aretaeus Medicus, De causis 3.5.3 (Hude, 40): wehay- 
yordat dé odx emt Evi eidei ExacTtor, AW H Tpd¢ dapuaxelyy droTTOL, 
7 &c Epnutyy devyovat uicavOpwniy, H é¢ SeroOatpoviny tpérovTat, H 
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he wrote, it was before Basil and other Cappadocian 
church leaders; however, his toponymic indicates that 
Aretaeus, like them, was a Cappadocian, and his sub- 
sequent obscurity suggests that “he never left his home- 
land of Cappadocia.” 

It is therefore unnecessary to posit a new epidemic 
to explain the presence of lepers in fourth-century 
Cappadocia. The disease and its sad consequences had 
already become visible there (and presumably else- 
where in Asia Minor, as evinced by Galen) long before 
church leaders began calling for a philanthropic solu- 
tion. Instead the fourth-century emergence of lepers 
in Christian discourse can be cogently explained in 
another way. One of the great merits of Peter Brown’s 
Poverty and Leadership in the Late Roman Empire is 
that it makes clear that we need not—and should not— 
posit an actual increase in poverty in the fourth century 
to account for the unprecedented focus of late fourth- 
and early fifth-century preaching on the anonymous 
poor. Previously, as with lepers, the poor are relatively 
difficult to find in existing sources (Christian or oth- 
erwise); then, suddenly, they are everywhere. Modern 
historians have usually explained this new visibility by 
assuming that late Roman conditions caused a marked 
rise in poverty (and in leprosy). As Brown points out, 
however, this assumption cannot be substantiated. 
Instead the increased references to the poor are more 
convincingly connected to the struggle of church lead- 
ers to find their voice in late Roman politics. Rather 
than attesting new, unprecedented levels of poverty, 
such preaching brought to light a neglected issue, using 
a biblical ideology of social justice to legitimize a new 
mode of Christian leadership.°? 

The emergence of episcopal advocacy for lepers 
was simultaneous with, and should be viewed as part 
of, that ideologically and politically driven focus on 
the poor. Yet, as Susan Holman has shown, Gregory 
of Nazianzus and Gregory of Nyssa both also viewed 


ulods Zot tod Cv Toutéowst (“they either suspect poisoning, or flee to 
a desert with a hatred of humanity, or turn to superstition, or possess 
a hatred for living”). Late antique writers show familiarity with his 
work, but according to Miller and Nesbitt, Walking Corpses, 14, no 
writers do before the Constantinan era. 

62 Oberhelman, “Chronology,” 959, with the added qualification: 
“if that in fact [Cappadocia] was his country.” This is unhelpful: all 
MSS. include the toponymic, and why would such a relatively remote 
region be assigned to Aretaeus if he did not come from there? 


63 See especially Brown, Poverty and Leadership (n. 4. above), 7-9. 


leprosy from a theological perspective, redefining it as 
a “sacred disease” and treating lepers in their sermons 
as Opportunities to communicate ideas about Christ’s 
incarnation and the general goodness of God’s mutable, 
material creation. Importantly, neither believed that 
leprosy was contagious—another reason not to take 
their testimony as evidence of an epidemic. In fact, “the 
two Gregories, but especially Gregory of Nyssa, use the 
popular fear of contagion to suggest that the physically 
ill, exiled lepers possess a divine sanctity that may bene- 
fit the physically well only by direct contact.”°* Gregory 
of Nyssa went so far as to present those who suffered 
from the disease as positive examples of how something 
as pure as God’s divinity could sanctify something as 
earthly, infirm, and often horrific as human flesh. 
Although Basil himself never directly discusses leprosy 
in his extant writings, we are justified in asking what 
ideological or theological concerns may have motivated 
his own distinct concern for lepers. 


“Schoolhouses for Prochoi” 


One place to start is with the strange appellation that 
Gregory the hagiographer says Basil used when referring 
to his buildings for lepers: “phrontisteria ... ptochon.” 
This use of the word phrontisterion is peculiar. Based 
on the assumption that Basil had built a hospital and 
on Gregory the hagiographer’s other use of the word to 
describe how Gregory of Nazianzus had evaded ordina- 
tion in the rustic village of Sasima by hiding himself in 
a “phrontisterion for the infirm, where he mitigated the 
severity of the disease with ministrations and paternal 
words,”® scholars have inferred that the Greek word 
sometimes meant “hospital.” If so, Gregory’s hagiogra- 
phy provides the only evidence of that usage. Classical 
authors had coined the word to designate a place dedi- 
cated to advanced study or philosophical concentration. 
Fourth-century Christians adopted it as an elevated 
term for “lavra” or “monastery,” and this in fact is the 
only meaning it has in the five places where it appears in 


64 Holman, Hungry Are Dying, 145, 161-66; cf. Miller and Nesbitt, 
Walking Corpses, 52-54. 

65 Gregory the Presbyter, v. Greg. 10 (Lequeux, Gregorii Presbyteri 
[n. 31 above], 152): cig $povtiatyplov doPevay Kataedyel, Siaxovig Te 
Kal Adyous TaTpIKOIs TO SuTABEc Tij¢ VocOU KaTaTpatvwy: Kal dthogo- 
diay THY KaLlpaY éyyuuvactyplov TIHEeTaL. 
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the extant writings of Gregory of Nazianzus.°° While 
it is possible that Gregory’s hagiographer misused the 
word in his narrative (as his modern editor believes),°” 
it seems more probable that he applied a term that he 
found in local records of the Basilias to describe other 
ptochotropheia in Cappadocia. In that case his peculiar 
usage might go back to records of a name that Basil him- 
self had occasionally used to describe his institution. 

Substantiating my reasoning is Gregory of Nyssa’s 
explanation of the Basilias and the motivation behind 
it. Gregory was Basil’s younger brother. In his com- 
memorative sermon “In Praise of Basil,” Gregory 
remarks that Basil, like a new Moses, had constructed a 
“tabernacle in the suburb,” where, 


through good instruction, he made the ptochoi 
in body become ptochoi in spirit, so that their 
poverty might become blessed for them, secur- 
ing for them the grace of the true kingdom. By 
speaking he crafted in the soul of each a true tab- 
ernacle that God could inhabit, building in each 
pillars—pillars of reason, I mean, to support the 
labor of virtue—and likewise wash-basins to 
wash out the pollutions of the soul, rinsing with 
water the defilement from their eyes.°% 


To my knowledge this passage has never been cited 
in connection with the Basilias. Highly rhetorical 
though it is, there can be no question that Gregory 
is referring to Basil’s institution outside Caesarea, 
describing its therapies and explaining its ultimate 
purpose: to encourage and train its resident lep- 
ers, despite being ptochoi in body, to become those 
ptochoi whom Jesus had pronounced blessed in the 


66 Gregory of Nazianzus, Orations 4.111, 21.19, 43.29, De vita sua 
1706, ep. 4.3, with Lampe, Lexicon (n. 13 above), s.v. dpovtioT/ptov. 


67 See Lequeux’s commentary to v. Greg. 10, p. 234. 


68 Gregory of Nyssa, In laud. Bas. 21 (Heil, Cavarnos, and Lendle, 
GNO 10.1 [n. 44 above], 127-28): olav paptuplov cxyviy Kal cwue- 
TIKOSG UEv Ev TH TPOAT TEL KATETKEVATATO, TODS TTWYOVS TH THUATL 
MTWYOVS TH TvEevuatt Oe THe dyabic Sidacxariac eivar moons, WoTE 
adtois yevéer Oat paxaplotyy THY TIwyeiay THS dy Pwis Bactreias 
mpo-evodouy THv xapty; oKYVIV OF HANOH TPdc THY TOD Ocod KatotKy- 
aw thy Exdotov Yuyny 2dyurovpyet TO Adyw, Kal eTUAoUS TIVieg EV 
adty KataoKkevdlwr: Aoyiouods héyw Tods oTUAOVUE TOds TO EiTrOVOY 
Tis dpetIg DrepelSovtac Kal hovtHpas wcavtws Tpd¢ TO ExTABveELV 
TAS Wuris TH Uidouata, TH ex TOV S>Oaruay bdatt Tov LohvaLdY drrO- 
Krvlovtac. boas huyviag évet(Ger TH Exdotov Wuyy, Katapwtilov TH 
dye TH KPA. 
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Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 5:3: “Blessed are the 
poor in spirit”). This testimony forces us to look on the 
Basilias not just as a leprosarium, but as an assemblage 
of “phrontisteria ... ptochon” inspired by a particular 
notion of poverty and dedicated to the sanctification 
of its inmates. 

We may start by noting that such a description 
resembles Basil’s own notion ofa monastic community. 
As is well known, Basil’s reputation in later Byzantine 
tradition was based as much on his efforts to promote 
and regulate communal asceticism as on his doctrinal 
and pastoral achievements. For him, Christian monas- 
ticism was essentially a contemplative discipline or 
“philosophy” that used prayer and communal affec- 
tion to foster humility in the soul and access to God. 
Nowhere does he call the organized result “monasti- 
cism.” Instead, he uses such phrases as “the evangelical 
life,” “the life of endurance,” or—significantly for our 
purposes—“the poverty (ptocheia) called blessed by 
Christ” and “the ptocheia for Christ’s sake.””° In his 
view, monks stood foremost among those whom Jesus 
had meant by the phrase “ptochos in spirit.” In his exe- 
gesis of the verse “This ptochos cried out, and the Lord 
heard him and saved him from every trouble” in Psalm 
34 (33):6, he explains: 


Not all ptocheia is to be praised, only that which 
is deliberately assumed for an evangelical pur- 
pose. Many are ptochoi in material circum- 
stances but have a very greedy disposition; these 
are not saved by their condition of want but con- 
demned by their disposition. Indeed the condi- 
tion of want is not always blessed, but only if it 
is premised on belief that Christ’s command- 
ment is better than the treasuries of the universe. 
These are in fact the people whom the Lord 
called blessed when he said, “Blessed are the poor 
in spirit”—not people who are paupers [penetes] 
according to material circumstances, but peo- 
ple who have elected ptocheia for spiritual rea- 
sons. For nothing involuntary is called blessed. 


69 Seeesp. Rousseau, Basil (n. 4 above), 76-90, 195-201. 

70 Basil of Caesarea, 7. fus. 20 (PG 31:969-72): THY Ind Xpiotod 
uaxapilouevyy nrwyelav.... dia Xpiotov rtwyxetas. For “evangelical 
life” (td Edayyédvov modttetav) and “life of endurance” (tov xapte- 
pixdy), see epp. 173 and 223.2 (Courtonne, Saint Basile [n. 11 above], 
2:108, 3:10). 
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Every virtue, but this above all, is characterized 
by choice. And so [the Psalmist] says, “this one, 
the ptochos cried out.” And with his declarative 
voice he directs your mind towards him who has 
become a ptochos—being hungry and thirsty 
and naked—for God’s sake; “This ptochos” [he 
says], pointing with a single finger to “this one, 
the disciple of Christ.” The word can also refer 
to Christ, Who, though rich by nature (since all 
of His things were His Father’s), became a pto- 
chos for us, so that we might be enriched by his 
ptocheia. For the Lord Himself founded nearly 
every practice conducive to blessedness, putting 
Himself forth as a model for His disciples.”* 


For Basil, the designation “the poor in spirit” provided 
another way of thinking about professional Christians, 
ive. clerics and monks.’* However, at one point in his 
monastic rules he mentions another group worthy 
of that name. After explaining that the phrase only 
applies to those who had become ptochoi by fulfilling 
Christ’s instruction to “sell all that you have and give 
to the poor” (Matthew 19:21), Basil goes on to extend it 
to anyone who humbly accepts whatever ptocheia had 
befallen him and lives thereafter according to God’s 


71 Basil of Caesarea, In Ps. 33 (PG 29:361): Ov« del eratvety 7 
mtwyela, AW Hex mpoalpécews KATH TOV evayyediKdy oKOTOY KATOD- 
Souévy. Tlohhoi yap rrwyol wév tH meplovalg, TheovextiKMTATOL 
d& TH Tpoatpécer Tvyydvovaly- obs ody H Evdera aelet, AAN 1 mpo- 
atpecis Kataxplvet. OV Tolvov 6 évderc TdvTWS UaKaploTos, AW 6 
Kpelttova hynoduevoc THY TOD KdcLOU Onoavpay Tv évtoAyy Tod 
Xpiotod. Tottoug cal 6 Kuptos paxapiler A¢ywv- Maxdprot of mtw- 
xol TH rvedpate ody oi révytEs KATA THv Teplovalay, AN ol THY TTW- 
xelav ex yuyis Tpoehdpevor. Ovdev yap THY ATpoalpeTwV LAKAPLTTOY. 
Atéti raion dpeth, uddota dé abTH Td TAVTWY, TH ExovTlw YapUKTN- 
piletat. Odto¢ ody, dyatv, 6 trwyds exéxpate. TH derxtixy dwv7 ext 
Tov NTwXEvOVTA Kath Oedv, cal TewavTa, Kal Suyavta, Kal youvy- 
Tevovta, THY didvoidy gov Tpoxaheitat- “Obtos 6 ntwyxd¢,” povovyt 
daxtthy dexvde Odtog 6 uwOyntI¢ Xptotod. Avvatoy al sig Xpiotov 
avant Tov Adyov, 5g, Thovatos HY TH HUoeL, SidtTi mdvTa TH Tod Tlatpd< 
adtod éott, OU yuds entwrevaer, iva yets TH exeivov TTwyelg TAOUTH- 
gwper. Lyeddv yap TavTds Epyou Tod Tpodyovtos éml TOV LaKApLTLoY 
adtoc Hptev 6 Kupioc, mapdderyya tots wavOdvovow éavtov poets. 
72  Inep. 286, Basil mentions the theft of cheap cloaks belonging 
to ptochoi anthropoi. This has often been construed as a theft of gar- 
ments gathered for distribution to beggars, but Basil was refering to 
the cloaks of rural deputy bishops (chorepiscopoi) who had gathered 
for a meeting. Thus, rather than attesting a philanthropic stockpile 
of clothing, the letter exemplifies Basil’s ideological application of 
the term “ptochoi” to fellow Christian clerics. 


will, “like Lazarus.” Such a person, Basil affirms, is no 
less blessed than another.”3 

In the writings of the Cappadocians, as in later 
Christian literature, Lazarus lying at the rich man’s 
gate with sores covering his body (Luke 16:19-31) not 
only represented the greatest biblical exemplar next 
to Job of a virtuous ptochos (since he passively accepts 
and does not complain about his dire sufferings and 
neglect), but he also, like Job, was believed to be a vic- 
tim of leprosy.’* Although Basil probably meant this 
reference to Lazarus in his monastic rule to stand figu- 
ratively for any afflicted person, there is good reason to 
suppose that nursing lepers and helping them become 
“poor in spirit” was part of Basil’s monastic program. 
Symbiotic relationships between lepers and penitential 
monks became a standard motif in hagiography from 
the fifth century onward. Palladius, for example, tells of 
a monk named Eulogius who vowed to wash and feed a 
leper with his own hands for the rest of his life so that 
by this work he might be saved, asking only that God 
might give him the stamina and forebearance necessary 
to carry it out. When the leper eventually complained 
that he wanted to be left alone, Eulogius took him to 
the anchorite Antony the Great, who first reproached 
Eulogius for his impulse to agree to the leper’s wish, then 
berated the leper for not appreciating a monk who had 
deigned to become his slave for Christ’s sake. The two 
lived together for another forty days, when both died.” 
Daniel of Scetis reportedly served a leper to atone for a 
murder; after finding one on the streets of Alexandria 
who had no arms or teeth, he carried him to his desert 
cell and put food in his mouth daily by hand, causing his 
disciple to praise God for giving Daniel such patience.” 
Pachomian tradition relates that a leper named 


73 Basil of Caesarea, r. brev. 205 (PG 31:1217): of trwyol TH 
mvevuati, oltives od Ov &yv te aitiay extoyxevoay, ae die THY 
didacKkadlav tod Kuplou eimévtog [Matt. 19:21].... Edy dé tte, Kal 
Thy dtwcody cupBaouy nrwyelay Katadebduevoc, eubepvyoy Tpd¢ TO 
DeAnna Tod God, wo 6 Adlapos oddE odTOS TOD UaKaplonod AMérptoc. 
74 Onthe tradition that Lazarus was leprous, see Holman, Hungry 
Are Dying (n. 7 above), 161, and L. Demaitre, Leprosy in Premodern 
Medicine: A Malady of the Whole Body (Baltimore, 2007), 80-81. 
On Job’s leprosy, see Gascou, “L’ Eléphantisis” (n. 20 above), 279n.48. 
75 Palladius of Helenopolis, Lausiac History 21.4 (Butler, Lausiac 
History {n. 38 above], 64): Xdpioat uot brouoviy tis tovtov Hrypecia. 
76 B.Dalman, ed., Saint Daniel of Scetis, Studia Byzantina Upsa- 
liensia 10 (Uppsala, 2007), 118: 2068ace tov Oedv tov Tapéyovta 
ToLadTyy DTOLoviy TH yépovtt obtwc Drypetety TH eAwRyueven. 
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Athenagoras once lived in Pachomius’s monastery, 
where he was given a separate cell but otherwise partici- 
pated in the communal liturgies and labors, despite the 
fact that weaving the sharp palms caused his hands to 
bleed. Eventually someone persuaded him to anoint his 
hands with oil. Learning this, Pachomius reproached 
him for ameliorating an affliction that divine provi- 
dence had imposed on him for the profit of his soul. 
Athenagoras therefore dedicated himself to a year of 
penance, after which Pachomius sent him around to 
all the monasteries in the confederation to furnish “an 
example and foundation to the brothers in the way that 
he gratefully bore the weight of his grievous infirmity.””” 

Emphasizing physical afflictions, ostracism, and 
shame, such stories provided vivid exemplars for monks 
needing encouragement to bear social and ascetic trials 
of their own. Barsanuphius recommended Eulogius’s 
example to a monastic elder who suffered from both a 
dire illness and the noxious presence of an insensitive 
disciple who shared his cell in sixth-century Palestine.’® 
Yet we should not assume such stories were entirely 
fictional or without basis in monastic practice. While 
preaching at Antioch in the late fourth century, John 
Chrysostom refers to monks “attending the wounds 
of lepers” as if that were a fairly common activity that 
monks pursued in the fourth century for the sake of 
humility.’? If we accept that the residents of the Basilias 
whom Basil calls “attendants of the divine” in his let- 
ter to Governor Helias were indeed monks, then we 
must also accept that Basil’s Place was a leprosarium 
where monks helped lepers who were “ptochoi in body” 
become, like them, “ptochoi in spirit.” We may specu- 
late that each group was expected to edify and inspire 
the other with examples of humility, endurance, and for- 
bearance.®® In a sermon on Psalm 14, Basil advises those 


77. Paralip. 35-36; F. Halkin, ed., Le Corpus athénien de saint 
Pachome, Cahiers d’Orientalisme 2 (Geneva, 1982), 161: Tpd¢ TO 
toTov Kal Genédtov Toic dEhdoic TapayiverOat iz TO edyaplatws 
hépetv tH Bapetay éxetvyv Tod rd8ous doOéveray. 

78  Barsanuphius and John, quest. et resp. 90. Cf. Apophth. patr., ser. 
alph. Agathon 30; ser. anon. 260, 263. 

79 John Chrysostom, In Mt. 32.3 (PG 58:671): 6 utv Sepamever 
Tpatuata TAY LoOByy exydvTwv. 

80 Ofcourse there might have been other facets of this program. 
To illustrate the philanthropy of a Syrian hermit named Thalassius, 
Theodoret describes how he collected men whom blindness had 
reduced to begging, built refuges for them next to his hut, and taught 
them how to praise God by continuously singing hymns: Hist. rel. 22.7. 
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entrusted with “stewardship of attending those in need” 
to reserve their brotherly love for “those who had learned 
to bear their affliction with patience.”*! Although it 
cannot be proven, it is possible that this advice was 
addressed to monastic stewards within the Basilias itself. 

The foregoing reveals that the Basilias was an 
innovative project, though not in the ways usually 
imagined: it was not a hospital or a homeless shelter, but 
a monastic leprosarium.8” Central to its foundation was 
Basil’s concern with improving the lot of those who had 
both voluntarily and involuntarily fallen into a state 
of ptocheia. But it is clear from his writings reviewed 
above that he deemed some ptochoi more worthy than 
others and often used the words ptochos and ptocheia 
in a more particular sense than is conveyed by such 
English translations as “beggar” or “destitute poverty.” 
Monasticism aside, what did the words ptochos and 
ptocheia mean, conceptually, to him? 


To Be Brought Low: 
A Neglected Meaning of Ptocheia 


Here we may begin with the observations of Evelyne 
Patlagean. As Patlagean explains in her seminal 
monograph Pauvreté économique et pauvreté sociale a 
Byzance, 4°—7* siécles, ancient Greek writers primarily 
use two words to describe poverty or people in a state 
of poverty: penia (penes/penetes) and ptocheia (ptochos/ 
ptochoi). These words have different etymological roots 
and, for classical authors, significant conceptual dif- 
ferences. To describe a lack of material resources that 
resulted in a person needing to work for a living, penia 
was normally used. Cognate with words for physical toil 
or labor (poneo, ponos), it described the relative penury 
of the working poor, i.e., paupers—the vast majority 
of people in antiquity. But to describe a lack of means 
that resulted in complete indigence and passivity, pto- 
cheia was used. Cognate with words for cowering or 
cringing (ptusso/ptosso), it described someone stricken, 
disabled, or deprived. The civic discourse of classical lit- 
erature tends to focus on the relative penia of ordinary 


81 Basil of Caesarea, In Ps. 14 (PG 29:264): cai wept tH Gepa- 
telav TOV Oeouévwy oikovopuia...Td 58 coumabés cal diAdderdoy értt- 
detkvuuevous, év Toic ne0’ Drouovijg THY OALYw déperv dedidayyevorc. 
82 Rousseau anticipates this conclusion by noting, in Basil (n. 4 
above), 14.4, that “all such references suggest that the ‘new city’ was 
seen as a centre of religious formation almost as much as a refuge for 
those in distress.” 
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citizens, often classified in the Roman era as penetes; 
it was especially used in the civic discourse of classical 
literature (and later Christian sermons) when authors 
want to draw a socioeconomic contrast between “the 
rich and the poor.” The New Testament, however, uses 
ptocheia and ptochoi almost exclusively (38 out of 39 
instances). Later Christian usage often blurred these 
two traditions, partly because Hellenistic translators of 
Hebrew scriptures frequently paired penia and ptocheia, 
apparently synonymously, to render Hebrew words for 
poverty in the Septuagint, and partly because classically 
trained Christian authorities instinctively used classical 
conventions when preaching or writing. Nonetheless, in 
nonclassical Christian genres, such as liturgical hymns 
and hagiography, ptocheia and ptochoi prevailed, and 
according to Patlagean, classically trained Christians 
deliberately chose them to promote almsgiving because 
they conjured absolute passivity and a more dire need for 
outside mercy and aid. Hence, she explains, the cring- 
ing ptochos became the universal symbol and focus of 
Christian compassion in early Byzantium.*®? 
Patlagean’s observations are accurate as far as they 
go. Yet many scholars have taken them to mean that 
Christian authorities simply used the words ptocheia 
and ptochoi to refer to destitute poor people or to beg- 
gars in general. Early Christian usage, however, was 
often more nuanced than that. Indeed Patlagean fails 
to include in her survey any discussion of the Beatitude 
phrase “poor in spirit” (Matthew 5:3) or other New 
Testament passages (e.g., 2 Corinthians 8:9: Christ 
“became a ptochos for your sake although he was rich, 
so that you might be enriched by his ptocheia’), per- 
haps because she did not consider these scriptural or 
theological notions of ptocheia to be relevant to a his- 
torical study of actual poverty in the early Byzantine 
era. In any case the result is that she does not exam- 
ine patristic commentaries that seek to clarify how a 


83 Patlagean, Pauvreté économique (n. 39 above), 26-35. Scholars 
have subsequently invoked modern distinctions between structural 
and conjunctural poverty to clarify the ancient distinctions. Unfor- 
tunately this has not been done consistently, partly because the effort 
is inherently problematic: was the penury of the late Roman work- 
ing poor simply conjunctural (as sometimes claimed) ifmany had no 
access to land? Is it correct or helpful to identify (as is often done) 
the ptocheia of widows, orphans, or the elderly as structural? I am 
inclined to regard penia as structural poverty and ptocheia as con- 
junctural poverty, but given the complexities discussed below, I have 
chosen not to employ these distinctions here. 


ptochos differed from a penes for Christian readers of 
the Septuagint in the third and fourth centuries. 

The earliest such commentary is a fragmentary 
exegesis on the Book of Psalms by the Christian poly- 
math Origen of Alexandria (ca. 185-254). To explain 
the difference between a ptochos and a penes in the 
Septuagint verse “From the humiliation of the ptochos 
and the groaning of the penes, I will now arise” (LXX 
Psalm 11:6). Origen apparently drew on even earlier, 
unknown authorities. “They say,” he writes, “that the 
ptochos is someone who has fallen from wealth, while 
the penes earns his livelihood from toil.” Origen then 
adduces other Old and New Testament Greek passages 
to defend this interpretation: 


Scripture says, “the rich became ptochoi” (LXX 
Psalm 33:11) and “we became exceedingly pto- 
choi” (LXX Psalm 78:8) and concerning our 
Saviour, “He became a ptochos for our [sic] sake 
although He was rich, so that we [sic] might be 
enriched by His ptocheia” (2 Corinthians 8:9).°* 


A few generations later Eusebius of Caesarea (ca. 260- 
340) posited a similar distinction to explain a differ- 
ent Septuagint verse: “You deliver... the ptochos and 
penes from those who despoil him” (LX X Psalm 34:10). 
Having been trained in Origen’s works, Eusebius like- 
wise affirmed that “a ptochos is one who has come into 
ptocheia by completely falling from the wealth he had, 
while a penes is one who obtains the things he needs to 
live by toil [ponos].”8> These definitions were repeated 
verbatim by the Alexandrian exegete Didymus the 
Blind (ca. 340-399) in his own commentary on this 
verse at the end of the fourth century.8° But most 
important for us is the distinction that Basil himself 


84 Origen, fr. in Ps. 111.6 (PG 12:1201B): Dac 88 rrwxdv Tov 
exTecovta TAOVTOU- TEVTA OE TOV EK TEVOU TH TPdG TOV Biov TEpt- 
movobuevov. Aéyet O& h Tpady- “ITAovotot éxtamyevoay,” cat td- 
“Entwyedouuey chddpa-” Kal rept ToD LwtHpos, “bc ewtwyevce Ov 
Auds Tovatos dv, tva” qyeic “thovtyowuey TH adtod mtwyeEld.” 

85 Eusebius of Caesarea, Comm. in Ps. (PG 23:300): Emotycels 
dé ei Etepdc éotiv 6 TIWYds TAPA TOV TéVTA... TTWYOV Elval MIWYED- 
TUVTA TH dnote TWKEval ob slye TLOVTOV, Kal MEvyTA TH UETH TOVOV 
mepiTrotety TH TPO TO OiaCyjv. 

86 Didymus the Blind, fr. in Ps. 331; E. Mithlenberg, ed., Psalmen- 
kommentare aus der Kateneniiberlieferung, vol. 1, PTS 15 (Berlin, 
1975), 289: TTWYOV ElVAL TTWXEVTAVTH TH ATOTENTWKEVAL OD ETXEV 
TAOUTOV Kal TEVHTA TH METH MOVOV TepLToLEty TH TPdG TO SLAC. 
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independently wrote and offered in his monastic rules. 
When asked about the apparent use of ptochos and 
penes as synonyms in another Septuagint verse, “The 
ptochos and the penes shall praise Thy name” (LXX 
Psalm 73:21), Basil explains: “Remembering that [Paul] 
said of the Lord, ‘For your sake He became a ptochos, 
though He was rich’ [2 Corinthians 8:9], I reckon a pto- 
chos to be someone who has come down from wealth 
into neediness, and a penes to be someone who existed 
in need from the start and conducts himself in that cir- 
cumstance pleasingly to the Lord.”8” 

Two points must be observed. First, while recogniz- 
ing that the scriptural usage of ptocheia refers to a state of 
material need, these authorities each further define it as 
an impoverishment or lowering of status (ptocheusanta) 
that resulted from a fall or descent (ekpesonta, katelthon, 
to apopeptokenai) from some former state of prosperity. 
This is a more nuanced and specific conception of pto- 
cheia than Patlagean recognizes. It is also a conception 
that is not limited to learned Christians like Origen, 
Eusebius, Basil, or Didymus. Although Patlagean is cer- 
tainly correct, from a modern perspective, to claim that 
ptocheia was etymologically derived from the Greek 
verb for cowering or cringing (ptusso/ptosso), ancient 
etymologists held broader views. For example, the first- 
or second-century grammarian Ammonius claims 
that “a ptochos is a beggar who has completely fallen 
[ekpeptokos], or [is called ptochos] from his cringing.”8* In 
other words, although Ammonius (correctly) believes 
it possible that prochos derives from ptosso (a derivation 
he supports by citing Homer), he first presumes (incor- 
rectly, according to modern etymologists) that it was 
connected to peptoka, the perfect active indicative form 
of pipto, “I fall.” That he presents this explanation first 
without further elaboration suggests that he knew his 


87 Basil of Caesarea, 7. brev. 262 (PG 31:1260CD): Tis Fpadis 
év tols ératvovuévois Telans THY TTwyxElav Kal THY TEviay, OG ev 
T@, “Maxdpiot of rtwyot.” cal év TO, “Thy ér8uulav tov revi tov 
elojxouge Kupioc” cal ra dty: “Ttayd¢ cal névig aivécovat 1 dvoud, 
gov:” tig éottv H Stadopd TIwyelag Kal teviag;... Meuvyuévos tod 
Aroatéhov eirévtog repi tod Kupiov, “Ot dv Huds értwyevce, Thov- 
tog Ov,” AoytCouat, Sti TIwyd¢ wév éoTv 6 Ad MAODTOU KaTEMOwY 
cic Evdcray- mévigg Oe 6 2 dpyic ev évoeig dv Kal edupeotas TH Kupiw 
xoBepvycas thy Towadtyy Teplotacw. 

88 Ammonius Grammaticus, Diff: 387; K. Nickau, ed., Ammonii 
De adfinium vocabulorum differentia (Leipzig, 1964), 100: wévyg Kal 
mrmoc Siadéper. Tévjg UEV yup 6 Ard Tod epydlec Out Kal movely Topl- 
Couevoc tov Blov- rrwyds dé 6 exaitys 6 Tod eye ExTentTwKHE, H ATd 
TOU NTHOCELY. 
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contemporaries took it for granted. Indeed classical 
authors from Herodotus onward explicitly identify pto- 
cheia with a fall from prosperity.®? 

Thus Origen, Eusebius, Basil, and Didymus could 
have cited ancient etymology in addition to scriptural 
exempla to uphold their notion of ptocheia as a state of 
“fallenness” or ruin. And, contrary to modern claims, 
these authorities did not consider such a ptochos to be 
“more contemptible” or “less worthy” than a penes.”° 
Neither the definitions nor the citations provided by 
Origen and Basil support this view. If anything, it was 
the penes who Basil believed needed to make some 
extra effort to be deserving of divine succour. Such a 
person, Basil states, had to “conduct himself in his 
circumstances pleasingly to the Lord.” This is conso- 
nant with his remark that anyone might be blessed if 
he accepted the ptocheia that had befallen him and, 
like Lazarus, “conducted himself according to God’s 
will.”?! For Basil, at least, just such a ptochos—and 
only such a ptochos—could hope to be counted in the 
blessed ranks of the ptochoi in spirit. 

Far from disapproval of ptochoi, what we find here 
is the articulation of an early Byzantine notion of “the 
deserving poor.” Since these Christian authorities were 
all raised in Asia Minor and the eastern Mediterranean, 
it is intriguing to note that a similar notion had already 
emerged in Jewish communities of this region during 
the second and third centuries. In this era, as Gregg 
Gardner has recently explained in detail, rabbinic 
leaders devised a two-tiered system of poverty relief in 


89 E.g., Herodotus 3.14, C. Hude, ed. (Oxford, 1927): 6¢ 8x To 
Ov Te Kal eddatpdvav éExtecwv é¢ TTMxHIyv, Lysias, In Diog. 10 
[s06], ed. Hude (Oxford 1911): dOAtws éxrentwndtes... cig TTW- 
yelav xataotdvtac. For the etymological issues, see H. Frisk, 
Griechische Etymologisches Worterbuch (Heidelberg, 1970), 2:613-14, 
and P. Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque 
(Paris, 1974), 3:948—949, both of whom accept a distant connection 
between rtjoow and réttwxa. I thank Christopher Jones, Professor 
Emeritus of Classics at Harvard University, for challenging me on 
these points and Leslie Threatte, Professor Emeritus of Classics at 
University of California, Berkeley, for clarifying them. 

90 E.g., Holman, Hungry Are Dying (n. 7 above), 6 (“Basil... 
further distinguishes the two on moral grounds, the ptochos as the 
more contemptible”), followed by Horden, “Poverty, Charity” (n. 4 
above), 718. Although Holman (6n21) correctly notes that Origen 
cites Old Testament passages in which God is punishing the rich 
by making them poor, the inclusion of Christ’s example of ptocheia 
indicates that these Old Testament examples were meant to illus- 
trate impoverishment, not punishment or moral inferiority. 


91 Seen. 73 above. 
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Palestine that explicitly privileged distressed gentle- 
folk. While ensuring that any Jewish beggar would 
receive at least something each day at communal soup 
kitchens, the system they devised reserved most of its 
charitable resources for people who had been demon- 
strably brought down by a reversal of fortune. Sharing 
the same aristocratic concern for honor that preoccu- 
pied their Greco-Roman counterparts, rabbis of this 
era considered it imperative to minimize the shame 
and embarrassment of such reversals.?” Likewise the 
Cappadocian Fathers, while promoting philanthropy 
toward the poor in general, focused special attention on 
“the fallen,” calling on Christians to aid those ptochoi 
in particular who had been brought low or degraded 
by an unexpected change in their bodily, material, or 
social circumstances. 


“Love of Ptochoi” 


This priority is expressed in the three sermons that 
Gregory of Nazianzus and Gregory of Nyssa composed 
on the theme “love of ptochoi” (philoptochia). In all 
three sermons their choice of diction generally adheres 
to classical and scriptural conventions, using penetes 
to distinguish poor people from rich people while 
reserving ptochoi to describe those in special need of 
mercy and almsgiving. Otherwise the two preachers 
offer distinct treatments of the theme: Gregory of 
Nazianzus dwells much more on the social responsibili- 
ties that came with God-given wealth, while Gregory 
of Nyssa focuses on the theological bond created by 
the Incarnation between God and human beings. 
Yet both culminate their sermons with exhortations 
for Christians to aid those who have suffered ruin 
or have otherwise “fallen.” “Neglect not the fallen,” 
says Gregory of Nazianzus; “Do not pass mercilessly 
by someone who has collapsed,” concludes Gregory 
of Nyssa.?* Most significantly, both put forth these 
requests after making a case for taking pity on lepers. 


92 G.E. Gardner, The Origins of Organized Charity in Rabbinic 
Judaism (Cambridge and New York, 2015), 110-63, and idem, “Who 
Is Rich? The Poor in Early Rabbinic Judaism,” JOR 104 (2014): 515— 
36; cf. G. Hamel, Poverty and Charity in Roman Palestine, First 
Three Centuries C.E. (Berkeley, 1990), 195-97. 

93 Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 14.27 (PG 35:893A): ob 08 Te- 
oovta uy Taptdys. Gregory of Nyssa, paup. 2.12 (Van Heck, GNO 9.1 
[n. 52 above], 126): uy mapedOys dvyrets TOY MpooTTAloavTa. 


These sermons represent the only sustained 
treatments of lepers to have survived from sermons 
of Christian antiquity. Dionysios Stathakopoulos 
and Susan Wessel have separately explained that the 
two Gregories, knowing their listeners’ abhorrence of 
lepers, sought to make these untouchables in particu- 
lar seem touchable, hoping thereby to overcome the 
prejudices that separated Christian donors from any 
proper object of their compassion.?* No doubt that is 
true. Both of them describe in detail the horrendous 
social ostracism that lepers routinely suffered in late 
Roman Cappadocia. Such was their shame and abuse, 
says Gregory of Nazianzus, that most would prefer to 
hide in the hills than come back and beg in the cities; 
yet their condition forced them to return and grovel 
for mercy.?* Yet for these two Cappadocians, such 
leprous beggars represented more than mere instru- 
ments of Christian redemption. Both Gregories pres- 
ent them as people who had fallen from a better state of 
existence. Due to the disease, these “wretched remnants 
of former human beings,” as Gregory of Nazianzus calls 
them, could “barely comprehend who they had been 
or where they had once come from.” Although some 
could still remember how they had lived before losing 
their families, friends, and faces, they were neverthe- 
less reduced to calling out their parents or their chil- 
dren’s names to establish their identities: “they do this 
because the imprint of how they used to look cannot 
be recognized.”?® According to Gregory of Nyssa, each 
leper “appears to be something other than the living 
creature he had once been accustomed to be.” Disease 
had changed them into beasts: “these people, who yes- 
terday stood upright and looked at the sky, are here 
today, bending to the earth, walking on four feet, prac- 
tically changed into animals... as if they had changed 
in nature... losing the traits of their species to be 


94 D.Stathakopoulos, “Précher les émotions incarnées: Evéques, 
mendiants et leurs publics dans l’Antiquité tardive,” Médiévales 61 
(2011): 25-38 and S. Wessel, Passion and Compassion in Early Chris- 
tianity (Cambridge, 2016), 32-64. I thank my anonymous DOP 
reviewer and Georgia Frank for alerting me to these studies. 

95 Gregory of Nyssa, paup. 2.5, 12 (Van Heck, GNO 9.1, u15, 125); 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 14.12 (PG 35:873A): aloybvovtat uev 
Tove avOpaTrous dia THY TUUpopAy. 

96 Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 14.10 (PG 35:869A): py@ oftt- 
vég ToTE Hoa, unde 68¢v ciol urkpod yivwoKduevol- Lao 08 THY TOTE 
avOporwy dOhia rehyava...xal toito mpdttovaty, ov yap éxovat TH 
TON OU® XAPAKTHPL ylwHTKET Oat. 
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transformed into monsters.” No other living creature, 
he affirms, ever suffered “such a profound reversal.”?” 

As we see in these Cappadocian sermons, lepers 
personified a radical reversal of fortune that called 
for a philanthropic Christian response. Gregory of 
Nazianzus signaled this symbolic significance at the 
very start of his sermon. After surveying various exam- 
ples of ptochoi (in each case listing not merely people 
who were poor, but people who had been forced into 
poverty through various types of depredation or loss), 
he states that those who were suffering “contrary to dig- 
nity” should especially be pitied. Then he turns to the 
main subject of his sermon, the plight of lepers: 


We must open our hearts to all ptochoi who suf 
fer distress for whatever reason... whether on 
account of being widows or orphans, or being 
exiled from their fatherland, or through the 
cruelty of their masters, abuses of magistrates, 
inhumanity of tax collectors, depredations of 
brigands, greed of robbers, confiscations, or 
shipwrecks. All are similarly to be pitied, look- 
ing to our hands as we do to God’s for what we 
ourselves need. And among these, those who 
suffer distress contrary to their dignity are to 
be pitied more than those who are habituated 
to misfortune—but especially those who waste 
away with the sacred disease.?® 


Here Gregory of Nazianzus introduces lepers to his 
congregation not merely as examples of ptochoi, but as 
examples par excellence of the deserving poor. 


97 Gregory of Nyssa, paup. 2.5, 6 (Van Heck, GNO 9.1, 115, 116; 
trans. Holman, Hungry Are Dying, 201): odvdév tobtwy 2x Tog TUL- 
hoptic toadt yg ele Etepdv TIva YapaKTHpa weTeKIvyOn. 

98 Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 14.5 (PG 35:864C-865A): 
Tlaot pév 3) ntwyois dvoixtéoy ta ohadyyva, Kal tots Kad” Aytiva- 
odv aittay kaxorabovar... cite did ynpelay ypylorev tadtyg, eite Or 
dpohaviay, ite drokévwow natptdoc, cite ®UdTHTA deoTOTHY, cite 
dpyovtav Opdcos, cite hopohdywv anavOpwrlay, cite AnoTOv praro- 
viav, eite Khe tov anhyotiay, cite Syuevow, cite vavdylov: mavtEs 
yup dpoins éreervol, cal obtw Brémovtes cig tas HmeTépac yelpac, w< 
Husic sig tes ToD Ocod, mepl Ov dv dewyeda- kal TodTwV adTaY of Tap’ 
aEiav xaxonabodvtec, THY ev 20e Tod SuaTUYEiv SvTWY EAceLvdTEpoL- 
eEatpétwc dé toic Id Tic lepa vVocov diehOapuévorc. Nazianzus is the 
first Christian known to have recast leprosy as “the sacred disease”: 
J. Lascaratos, “The Second ‘Sacred Disease’: Earlier Euphemistic 
Equivalent of ‘Hansen’s Disease’,” International Journal of Derma- 
tology 35 (1996): 376-78. 
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Furthermore, to heighten the drama and pathos 
of lepers, the two Gregories not only describe their 
pitiful condition, ostracism, and shame, but also insist 
that whoever suffered leprosy had done nothing to 
deserve such misfortune. Contrary to popular opin- 
ion, they were not literally accursed—leprosy was not 
a punishment brought on by any sin or act of divine 
wrath. Instead, the Cappadocians argued, it attested 
the inconstancy of human prosperity and the danger of 
thinking that something as familiar as one’s own flesh 
was actually solid and dependable. Lepers, Gregory of 
Nazianzus explains, had been “betrayed by their lowly, 
mischievous, untrustworthy body.”?? He insists that 
since leprosy arose from the corruptible nature of all 
human flesh a similar fate could befall anyone. Indeed, 
the fact that anyone might experience such a ptocheia 
meant that they should be all the more prompt to show 
any such ptochoi some mercy. “For since all people 
possess one nature and no one has any reliable anchor 
of continuous prosperity,” says Gregory of Nyssa, “it 
behooves us to ever remember the Gospel admonition 
to do [unto others] what we would want [them] to do 
for us” (Matthew 7:12).10° 

As noted above, no other sermons from this 
period focus so exclusively on lepers. Why did these 
two Cappadocians take up the topic? Even if we cannot 
embrace the claim that they were addressing a sudden 
outbreak of leprosy, we may agree with most scholars 
that they were preaching in support of Basil’s project. 
It is usually assumed that Gregory of Nyssa composed 
his sermons in the 380s, using Gregory of Nazianzus’s 
sermon as a model. While Gregory of Nazianzus is usu- 
ally thought to have written his sermon to raise funds 
during the construction of the Basilias in the late 360s 
or 3708 (a view also assumed by Gregory’s ancient hagi- 
ographer, Gregory the Priest), there is no positive indi- 
cation that he wrote it to be delivered at the Basilias 
itself, and some have discounted this possibility due to 
the sermon’s length and lack of reference to the facility 


99 Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 14.6 (PG 35:865AC): mpodedo- 
uévoic Id TOD poxOypod, Kal taTreLvod, Kal anloToV TOUTOV THLATOS. 
100 Gregory of Nyssa, paup. 2.12 (Van Heck, 126): ered) yap ped 
oboe diomceitat rev To dvOpwmivov Kai oddéev exer ovdEls Tig OinvEKods 
edrrpaylas BéBardy ti map’ Ewvt@ Td Evéyvpor, did TavTds TpoTHKeEl 
ueuv7jcOat Tod edayyehixod napayyéhuatos Tod cuubourstovtos, Arep 
ay Gédwnev tva today Hutv of dvopwrot, tad ta Totetv. Cf. Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Ovation 14.8 and 18 (PG 35:868B, 880C). 
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by name.!°! Yet Gregory’s sermon on “love of ptochoi” 
is no lengthier than his funeral oration for Basil, and 
early Byzantine sermons, like modern sermons, rarely 
mention or specify the place where they were delivered. 
It is therefore reasonable to speculate that Gregory 
delivered it at an event (perhaps an inaugural event) in 
the central martyrium at Basil’s Place. Such an occasion 
would explain its references to an ongoing martyr festi- 
val, to the nearby sound of lepers groaning outside the 
church, and to the opportunity for listeners to donate 
bandages and “philosophize” with lepers about their 
“infirmity” (Gregory repeatedly uses the same oblique 
word that Basil used to describe the malady in his let- 
ter to Governor Helias).'°? In any case, Gregory used 
the occasion and example of lepers to articulate a basic 
philanthropic principle: Christians must pity all pto- 
choi who suffer distress, but should prioritize those suf 
fering “contrary to their dignity” over those who were 
“habituated to misfortune.”!°? How was this principle 
relevant to Basil’s project? 


Basil’s Basilias and “the Ptocheia 
Called Blessed by Christ’ 


I began this study with Gregory of Nazianzus’s descrip- 
tion of the Basilias as a place “where disease is regarded 
philosophically, misfortune considered blessed, and 
compassion put to the test.” Gregory prefaces this 
description in his funeral oration by observing, “philan- 
thropia, ptochotropheia, and the assistance of human 
infirmity are good things.”!°* I trust this study has made 


101 Holman, Hungry Are Dying, 143-45; for detailed discus- 
sion, J. McGuckin, St Gregory of Nazianzus: An Intellectual Biog- 
raphy (New York, 2001), 148-51, and A. Meredith, “The Three 
Cappadocians on Beneficence: A Key to Their Audiences,” in 
Preacher and Audience: Studies in Early Christian and Byzantine 
Homiletics, ed. M. B. Cunningham and P. Allen (Leiden, Boston, 
and Kdln, 1998), 100-101. 


102 Gregory of Nazianzus, Ovation 14.15 (PG 35:876BC): tus 
doGevelac Huav...&k THs long dobevetag uabodoa; 14.27 (PG 
35:892D-893C): extxovpyaoy, dpelov tpodiy, dpeLov pxos, mpooéy- 
eye ddpuaKoy, KaTAdyTOV Tpabuata, EpwTHTdy TI TEPl TAS TVUhopéc, 
mepl xaptepiac dioaddygov, Idpaycov, mpdcedOe. For references toa 
festival occasion and the proximity of lepers, 9, 13, 40 (868C, 873C, 
909C). 

103. Seen. 98 above. 

104 Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 43.63.1 (Bernardi, Grégoire de 
Nazianze [n. 1 above], 260): Kahdv dthavOpwrta cal rrwyotpodta 
Kal 6 THs dvOpwTivys dcGeveiac Boy Oyuw. 


the significance of these words clearer and less banal 
than they might otherwise seem. The Basilias was an 
audacious Christian project that placed a leprosarium at 
the core of a monastic foundation, sequestering monks 
among lepers and lepers among monks, making the 
“ptochoi in body” live with the “ptochoi in spirit” for the 
mutual support and edification of both. For citizens of 
Caesarea it must have seemed a strange and provocative 
project indeed, especially coming from an aristocrat who, 
though a Christian bishop, had received and excelled at 
the most traditional education available in the Greco- 
Roman world. 

Having claimed that ideological concerns rather 
than practical humanitarianism motivated Basil to 
undertake this project, it remains for me to substanti- 
ate that claim. Let me start by returning to Basil’s iden- 
tification of his institution as a ptochotropheion, i.e., 
a place founded to nourish and foster people in their 
state of ptocheia. I have mentioned that such facilities 
had already arisen in the region of Pontus and in con- 
nection with a bishop named Eustathius of Sebaste. As 
noted above, Eustathius is a shadowy, fourth-century 
figure. Jean Gribomont believed he was responsible for 
promoting an early form of monasticism that focused 
on charitable work in urban areas, exemplified by the 
activities of his former disciple Aerius and of another 
disciple named Marathonius, who is said to have com- 
bined supervision of facilities called ptocheia with the 
supervision of Constantinopolitan monasteries in the 
350s. Given the association of Basil’s own family with 
Eustathius in Pontus and the fact that Basil continued 
to maintain ties with him during the first five years of 
his episcopate in Caesarea, I accept Gribomont’s view 
that Basil’s Basilias owed much to this little known 
figure. Indeed, records from the Council of Gangara 
held in the region of Paphlagonia in Asia Minor in the 
350s attest that some of his disciples claimed the title 
of “poor in spirit” from the Beatitudes for themselves. 
Evidently they considered this phrase and its notion of 
Christian ptocheia as central to their sense of identity. 
From Epiphanius we learn that some of his disciples, 
including Aerius, thought that Eustathius betrayed his 


105 See J. Gribomont, “Un aristocrate révolutionnaire, évéque et 
moine: s. Basile,” Augustinianum 17 (1977): 177-99, and idem, “Saint 
Basile et le monachisme enthousiaste,” [rénikon 53 (1980): 123-443 
challenged by Brown, Poverty and Leadership (n. 4 above), 36-38. 
On Eustathius and Marathonius, see S. Elm, Virgins of God: The 
Making of Asceticism in Late Antiquity (Oxford, 1994), 106-112. 
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principles by embracing wealth when he became bishop 
of Sebaste.'°° We might wonder if Basil hoped his con- 
struction of the Basilias would allay similar suspicions 
after his own ordination. But since we really know noth- 
ing about what Eustathius taught, invoking his name or 
the actions of his more radical associates does little to 
clarify Basil’s motives and ideas. Fortunately, some illu- 
minating evidence can be found in Basil’s own writings. 

As we have seen, Basil also conceptualized mo- 
nasticism as “the ptocheia made blessed by Christ.” 
Although Jesus does bless the “ptochoi in spirit” in the 
Beatitudes, this understanding of monasticism was also 
grounded in Paul’s description of Christ as one who, 
“though rich, became a ptochos” in 2 Corinthians 8:9. 
An exhaustive survey by Pius Angenstenberger reveals 
the impact of this phrase on patristic imaginations from 
the second to the sixth century.!°” By casting Christ in 
the humble guise of a divine déclassé or a distressed gen- 
tleman writ large, Paul provided aristocratic Christian 
authorities with an ideological basis both for renounc- 
ing worldly status to pursue higher religious goals, and 
for privileging those ptochoi who had “come down” in 
worldly status as preferred objects of philanthropic care. 
Thus Basil urged an elder to persevere in the hardships 
of monastic life “in imitation of Him, Who for our sake 
became a ptochos.”!°8 

Like other ascetic authorities of the day, Basil 
believed that the sacrifices made by such “ptochoi in 
spirit” enriched all humanity and helped fulfill the 
divine plan. Together with other members of his family, 
Basil had retired from the trappings of aristocratic life 
long before his ordination to pursue a more simple, spiri- 
tual life at the family’s Pontic estate. During this time 
his brothers and sisters dedicated themselves not only to 


106 See D. Caner, Wandering, Begging Monks: Spiritual Authority 
and the Promotion of Monasticism in Late Antiquity, Transformation 
of the Classical Heritage 33 (Berkeley, 2002), 100. 


107 P. Angenstenberger, Der reiche und der arme Christus: Die 
Rezeptionsgeschichte von 2 Kor 8,9 zwischen dem zweiten und dem 
sechsten Jahrhundert (Bonn, 1997); cf. Brown, Poverty and Leadership, 
74-112. The word ptochos was used not just of Christ but, in Romans 
15: 26 (cf. Galatians 2:10), of the Christian leaders in Jerusalem: tod¢ 
TITWYOdS THY &ylwy TAv év TepovowAyu. For recent discussion of the 
history behind the category, see P. Brown, Treasures in Heaven: 
The Holy Poor in Early Christianity (Charlottesville and London, 
2016). Brown does not discuss the significance of the words ptochos 
or ptocheia. 

108 Basil of Caesarea, ep. 23 (Courtonne, Saint Basile [n. 11 above], 
1:58): KATH Ulunory Tod OV Hudc mImyevouytes. 
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practicing Christian “philosophy,” but also to sharing 
the work of their servants and caring for sick old men in 
the area.!°? Gregory of Nazianzus notes in his funeral 
oration for Basil how remarkable it was that a “scion of 
good family stock” should be seen embracing lepers and 
thereby “sharing in their humiliation.”"!° Indeed, most 
late Roman aristocrats would have considered Basil’s 
material austerities and interactions with sick people 
to be a step down for someone of his background. Such 
behavior would have struck them as quite “contrary to 
dignity,” as Gregory put it, even if adopted voluntarily 
in the name of Christian philosophy. Gregory adds that 
Basil’s involvement with lepers proved he did not deserve 
his reputation as a proud and haughty man."? Yet Basil 
seems to have been more defensive about his way of life 
than has been recognized. To expound the verse “you put 
the faces of the holy ptochoi to shame” (LXX Isaiah 3:15), 
his Commentary on Isaiah alludes to “wicked lay leaders 
who, instead of calling people blessed who have made 
themselves ptochoi, slander, scorn, and disparage their 
praiseworthy humility.”"!? Elsewhere he tells monks 
not to offer visitors food that was any more elaborate 
than their usual fare “out of shame for the poverty called 
blessed by Christ,” lest it suggest they felt ashamed about 
their humble penury, like “people of the world.” He 
advises that they use such occasions instead to instruct 
visitors in Christian priorities and the “ptocheia borne 
without shame for Christ’s sake.” If a guest ridiculed 
them, then they should never host him again.!!3 


109 On his family’s ascetic community, see Elm, Virgins, 78-105. 
Cf. R. Van Dam, Raymond. “Self-Representation in the Will of 
Gregory of Nazianzus,” JTS n.s. 46 (1995): 130: “Basil seems to have 
given away so much of his wealth that he once wrote that he was sup- 
ported by friends and relatives because he wanted nothing of his own.” 


110 Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 43.63.6 (Bernardi, Grégoire 
de Nazianze, 264): 6 edyevis Te Kal TOY Ed yeyovdtwy Kal THY OdEav 
brépraumpoc; 64.1 (266): "Eott hetpods uty dondlerOa cal wexpl 
TovTov cuvTaTetvodabat. 

111 Gregory of Nazianzus, Ovation 43.64, passim. 


112 Basil of Caesarea, Enarr. in Is. 3.122; G. Garnier, ed., in P. 
Trevisan, San Basilio: Commento al profeta Isaia, Corono Patrum 
Salesiana 5 (Turin, 1939), 1:345-47: Emel 0é elol tives wtwyol paxa- 
pilduevot, of did thy Geocébetav mdvtTwy Katappovyoavtes Kal er’ 
ehrid tod Kath Oedv mhovtov tig KooulKT\¢ Teplovalac breplddvtec, 
-ol Kaxts Tposatates Tod Auod, dvTi Tod uaKxapilery Tods obtw TTW- 
yevovtac, diabdMovtes cai eLovbevodvres kal THY eratvethy adTOY 
Tatetvoppoovyyy e€evtedilovtes. 

113 Basil of Caesarea, 7. fus. 20 (PG 31:969-972): Erret 32 tod 2Ew- 
Gev 6pHuev 1 tarervoy Tig Teviac aicyvvouévous, Kal EritWevVovTAs 
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These passages reveal a striking sensitivity to 
the social discomfort that might befall someone who 
adopted the life of the “poor in spirit” in his day. Of 
course, the embarrasment of a fourth-century aristocrat 
who voluntarily adopted poverty hardly compared to 
the “shameful existence” (as Aretaeus calls it) of a com- 
mon leper. Yet it was not until Emperor Theodosius 
the Great ascended the throne, after Basil’s death, that 
monasticism started to become fashionable and widely 
patronized in the late Roman East. In fact the court 
of Emperor Valens had treated monks with open con- 
tempt and violence in precisely the same years that Basil 
held his episcopate.'"* Accordingly, even if Basil’s main 
purpose in building his ptochotropheion was to elevate 
the dignity of lepers by making them “poor in spirit,” 
I propose that he also intended it to affirm the dignity 
of all the ptochoi who lived there—i.e., its Christian 
“poor in spirit” more generally. 

At any event there should be no doubt that Gregory 
is correct that Basil’s monument was meant to enshrine 
the new Christian ideology of ptochotropheia outside 
Caesarea. Yet, as he points out as well, the Basilias was 
also inspired by another much older ideology: philan- 
thropia.!!> Modern historians agree on this point, but it 
is important not to take it for granted or fail to appreciate 
the significance of giving concrete expression to this ideal 
for fourth-century Christian leaders. The notion of phi- 
lanthropy as a human (rather than exclusively divine) vir- 
tue, although commonplace in classical literature, is not 
prominent in Christian discourse before the fourth cen- 
tury. During the culture wars of the fourth century, how- 
ever, it became a contested ideal. For example, Eusebius 
depicted the imperial contest between Constantine 
and his pagan colleague Licinius as one between phi- 
lanthropy and misanthropy,'!° while Emperor Julian 
demanded that his priests should practice philanthropia 
as a sacred priority, seeing that the “wicked Galilaeans” 
owed much of their popularity to their appropriation 


nacay &poviav Bpwudtwv cal modutéAciay, Stay tivd TOV Eevarv 
déxwvtat, oohodpat uy cal yudv Kate Td LavOdvov Td adtds maGog 
ayytat, cal éheyyGduev eraicyvvdpevor tHv d7d Xpiotod paxapt- 
Couévyy mtwxelav.... Evaropevdtw adt@ drouvipata Xpiotiavay 
tpanélys, cal dverrursyvytov dia Xpiotov rrwyelac. Eide ob npocéEet, 
aa catayehdcet, Sedtepov uty odx évoxhyoel. 

114 See N. Lenski, “Valens and the Monks: Cudgeling and Con- 
scription as a Means of Social Control,” DOP 58 (2004): 93-117. 


115 See esp. Daley, “Building a New City” (n. 7 above). 
116 Eusebius of Caesarea, Church History 10.8—-9, passim. 


of the ideal.!!” Conversely, when Christians refused 
to hand out grain during the Cappadocian famine of 
368/370, Basil responded by complaining that “sto- 
ries of pagan philanthropy are putting us to shame.”!18 
Evidently it was ideologically important to claim supe- 
rior philanthropy in the contest between Christian 
and pagan authorities both before and during Basil’s 
lifetime. Central to this claim, however, was the rec- 
ognition that ancient philanthropy meant clemency— 
extending mercy even to people who did not at first seem 
to deserve it. As Herbert Hunger long ago demonstrated 
in his concise survey of classical and Byzantine usage, 
this ancient meaning of philanthropy was always at the 
heart of imperial philanthropia.'” Yet it was only after 
Constantine that classically trained Christian leaders 
took advantage of its ecumenical implications to urge 
and justify the extension of mercy to all humans—even 
to those most seemingly accursed, who lived beyond the 
pale of the traditional civic and church community. It is 
no coincidence that Gregory of Nazianzus’s sermon “On 
Love of Ptochoi” is not only the longest sermon to sur- 
vive from antiquity on the subject of lepers, but also the 
longest exposition to survive from antiquity on the ideal 
and practice of philanthropia. There was probably no 
other group in antiquity that needed this ideal and prac- 
tice more. Basil’s Basilias thus stood as a symbol of the 
Christian extension of philanthropy beyond traditional 
bounds. How far it inspired the work of other Christian 
institutions in early Byzantium remains, I believe, a ques- 
tion that would be worth revisiting. 
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117 Julian, ep. 89b.305BC. See J. Kabiersch, Untersuchungen 
zum Begriff der Philanthropia bei dem Kaiser Julian, Klassisch- 
philologische Studien 21 (Wiesbaden, 1960), and S. Elm, Sons 
of Hellenism, Fathers of the Church: Emperor Julian, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, and the Vision of Rome, Transformation of the Classical 
Heritage 49 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 2012), 321-24. 
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